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Some Reasons 


Why teachers and others when select- 
ing text-books should always consult 
the American Book Company : 


They publish the greatest variety. 

Their books are by far the most widely 
used. 

They are the most popular books. 

They are the best books. 

They are the cheapest books. 


No matter what the branch of study, 


write to 
New York 
Cinci : See last : 
Gatenar piesemention American Book Company 


Lee and Shepard's 
Educational Books 


3 vols. Blaisdell’s Revised Series of Temperance Physiologies, 
2 vols. King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers, 
4 vols. Stories from American History (™'*gr\cs!,.. ) 
2 vols. Blaisdell’s English Literatures. 
6vols Jane Andrew’s Attractive Books, 
3 vols. Col. Drake’s Decisive Events of History. 
3 vols. Bulfinch's [ythology, 
1 vol. Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners. 
5 vols. Prof. Fobes Declamation Books. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ Histories, 
Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. 
Graded Lessons in Language for Lower Classes. 
Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics, 
2 vols. Underwood’s English Literatures, 
1 vol. King’s Methods and Aids in Geography, 
1 vol. Emery’s Every-Day Business, , 
8 vols. Towle’s Heroes of History, eo) 
1 vol. Compayre’s Elements of a 
2 vols. Warman’s Voice, Gestures. 
Hour with Delsarte. 








2 vols. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 


1 vol. 





All parties interested in Educational Matters are cordially invited 
to address us in relation to the Introduction of any of our books. 
Send for catalogs, Introductory Rates, etc. 


Copies for examination, will be sent at introductory prices. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 





10 Milk Street, BOSTON 


CHARTS THAT ARE EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


Have always been welcomed by wide-awake teachers and enterprising schoo] committees, ¢ Many such 
articles have proved unsatisfactory in the past, but a really helpful device has always found favor. 








THE PRIMARY READING CHARTS 

prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. 
B. Powett, .A.M., to accompany the Normal 
Course in Reading, is a series of 48 Charts de- 
signed especially to aid in teaching children to 
read, All other thoughts are subservient to this. 
The Charts are of convenient size, beautifully il- 
lustrated, elegantly printed and strongly bound. 
Any school contemplating the purchase of such 
aids, will surely desire to see these new candidates 
for favor, (Ready Dec. 15.) 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 


MACCOUN’S HISTORICAL CHARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS. Dr, 
DUNTON’S ARITHMETIC CHARTS. 


For information concerning these publications ; 
also concerning the 


‘‘NORMAL COURSE IN READING,” 


or any of our other text-books, address, 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


31 East 17th St. (Union Sq ,) NEW YORK. 6 
122-124 Wabash Aver, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hancock Ave,, BOSTON, MASS. 
1028 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OOD LITERATURE for the young readers of this 
eneration means the best possible literature; and this 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have endeavored to provide in two 
series of books intended for readers between ten and seventeen 
years of age but certain to prove of interest toall. In these series 
the best Kutriten writers’ offer interesting, wholesome fiction 
and tales of heroic deeds done by midshipmen and junior officers 
of our navy. The series of fiction deals with American themes, 
and furnishes sketches of life in our wno country, thus appealing to 
the patriotism of American boys and girls as well as to their love of 
incident and adventure. The naval series offers vivid pictures of 
exploits whose glory is a part of every American reader's heri- 
tage. Both series afford instruction as well as entertainment. 


I.—A SERIES OF STORIES 

The first book of the fiction series is Crowaed out o’ 
Crofield ; or The Boy who made his Way, the stirring story 
of a country boy, who fought his way to success in the great 
metropolis. The author, . William O. Stoddard, is recog- 
nized as one of the most successful writers uf books for younger 
readers, and the er which this story has met with, as it 
has appeared in St, Nicholas, proves that he has written no 
more successful book. This story has been liberally illustrated 
by Mr. C. T. Hill. : 


King Tom and the Runaways is a tale of the strange 
experience of two boys in the forests and swamps of Georgia, 
by Mr. Louis Pendleton, author of In the Wire-Grass. In this 
book Mr. Pendleton, who is a lover of « utdoor life and sport, de- 
scribes some remarkable aiventures in a little-known region. 
The illustrations, by Mr. E. W. Kemble, show the artist’s 
thorough familiarity with his subject. 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, author of 7he Zigzag Journeys, 
has written the third book of this series, which is entitled The 
Log School-house on the Columbia ; a Tale of Early 
Lite in Oregon and Washington, The author has combined 
stories of the early settlers and the Indians, the legends and the 





romantic history of a most beautiful country in a tale fresh, 
interesting, and historically valuable. 


Octave Thanet, one of the strongest American wri 
rr A is the author of the fourth book in this series. The ae 
e All, and the story will be found to offer exciting descr 
tions of wild hog hunting in Arkansas and other outdoor sports, 
and graphic = abate a aeighttalty Massesows accounts of ad. 
ure out-laws imaginary Ku- : i 
generously illustrated. ee 
Little Smoke, a Story of 
im 


the Sioux, by William 0. Stod- 
dard, is a book of special g o. Set 


: ance. It contains twelve ful]. 
page pictures ~ j Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, who has made a 
oa study of Indian life. There are portraits of Sitting 

ull, Red Cloud, and other famous leaders of the great Sioux 
tribe, and a multitude of small pictures presenting the im- 
plements and’ surroundings of Indian life. The book wij] 
therefore have’ a permanent historical value. Mr. Stoddard 
is as the best of our Indian story-tellers, and this 
may well be regarded as his most interesting tale. 

All the works in the above series are issued in a uniform cloth cover, 


ees.3.9 prepared design and all are elaborately illust rated. 


Il.—YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAvVy. 


The series of tales from our naval history, entitled Young 
Heroes ef our Navy, ins with Little Jarvis, the story 
of the brave midshipman of the old Constellation, whose mem. 
ory was honored by Congress. The author, Miss Molly Sea- 
well, author of Throckmorton, has an intimate knowledge of 
our naval , and Little Jarvis has received cordial 
praise from naval officers of the highest rank. This was the 
second of the Youth’s Companion’s prize stories, selected from 
two thousand competitors. Price $1.00. 


Midshipman Paulding is the title of the second book in this 
series, and is by the same author. It gives a graphic account of 
incidents connected with the time about 1800,including the battle 
of Lake Champlain, and has been pronounced equa! in interest 
with Little Jarvis, of which the Boston Beacon said that ‘‘not 
since Dr. E. E. Hale’s classic ‘The Man Without a Country)’ has 
me been published a more stirring lesson in patriotism.” Price, 





tay” Send for the holiday edition of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing lists of a large number of new , ook 
suitable for holdiday gifts, with descriptions, specimen illustrations, etc. Matled free on x Sore ’ ee 


D. APPLETON & CO., |, 3, 


& 5, Bond Street, NEW YORK. 





New and Important Books. 


THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


THE GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. K. G,8. With Descriptive Index of F omen. | Prese! b ustrated 
Sulty colored ie me mp Atos [SA BR burgh, $00, —" 
in Continent of A 1 and a parts of the eee will “We have the wonderful ‘tory of the E n people ta 2 Beterate spose. 

2 - w 
Half morooco. = re eo general *c3 ee ao 4to, part of the — La neo futy peepee required of a historian in this 
“ This accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases 

published in America there has been a tendency to crowd out full 

of Europe and Asia. In the present work our own country receives adequate por- WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

bean aap oebing The dencriptive index tea novelty tokich wall be welcomed | BY a ee With 16 illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, 

information, good ta and enterprise.”—The ° urgh, 
first . 
a ea The hing which strikes us in this or chronicle is the gen. 


“ Anadmirable atlas. . . . All( are exquisite examples of the t 
ai maps) mqutette examates 06 | highes' 


style of engraving and the most tasteful 


her is seen in the fact that they are all down to the latest possible4 
te. . . . Another feature is the liberal space given to this . Besides 
the general map of the United States tere are States in 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS 


series of Fifty-four M illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial. 
Astrovomical and Classical ,» along b y 
Maps of [mportant Cities and and a General Index giving 
the Situation, Latitude and 


t hout the World. By J 4 HRD R. G. 8. 8vi 
ou le . ° +a. ° 
Gioth Extra. $1.00. ~ 


n. 
student, represen’ as it does 
its of ~ _y 


y. It is ina most 
form for the study table.”— Opinion. 
ee oe ae aetail tor alt ny urposes, 0; 
‘or ne 
p routes will attract Rpecial atten- 


TREES. 


author of “ Children’s 
With illustrations 12m 


convenient 
“A most 


showi the North Atlantic 
m we e Nor 
tion.” —Sohool Journal. 


THE STORIES OF THE 


jwers,” * A and Oranges,’”’ etc. 0, 
oes the of sci she has presented t 
© a technicalities of science, a 

scientific facts—her are science and poetry combined.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, ""2s3s23,0"4 





visits are bed. He the tigers and the apes—to be 
rejoiced that is the only man Le tn. ~ Sag 
pr ae decided interest, although written so long ago.”—The Congre- 


FRITZ OF PRUSSIA GERMANY’S SECOND EMPEROR. 


By Lucy Tay tor, author of “The Children’s Champion, and the Victo- 
ries He ron Goes = ‘ss otc., 8vo, cote, extra, S15. 
‘The work of the thor has eviden ae Pers eal 
‘ au love, but wh 

poe has been unstinted, it has not SS Eres a endcown."—-Christion 


ork. 
“The type and paper are clear and good, like the story.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LOYAL HEARTS. - 


A Story of the Days of “Good Queen Bess.” EVELYN EVERE!T- 
GREEN, author of “ Winning the Victory,” “ Heiress of Wylmington,” 


aot fb 7 Fy interesti li ft 
o! e m oO 
gua ive Gud of 2 Gameete: one range poliay of taal romareabl woman. Its 
nterest is enhanced 8 that are given of the war inthe 
low countries, and of the defeat andl destruction of the Spanish armada. 


PICTURES AND STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With numerous illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.50. 
The stories are told in a lively and attractive style, a4 cannct fail to create 
in the young a liking for the of history. 


ROYAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


With numerous illustrations. Small éto, cloth extra, $1.50. jenci 
olume England’s kings and queens — 
in a way that ls sure te delight and instenct young reeders. “ 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


$3 Bast 17th Street, (Zier) NEW YORK. 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





Roses of Romance. A Calendar of 


From the Poems of JoHN Keats. Selec- 
ted and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


Flowers of Fancy. 
From the Works of Percy ByssHE SHEL- 
Ley. Arranged and illustrated by Edmund 
H, Garrett. 


Both of the above, r6mo, white and gold, in box’ 
$2.00; or separately, $1.00 each, 


Power Through Repose. 
By Annig Payson Cati.: 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is an over-worked, over-worried 
anyone who preaches to it the 
recreation may unhesitatingly 
factor of the race. is 
in the doctrine unfolded by 


A net for Each Month 
illustrations by Emil 


W. BovurDILLon. 


ment paper, 75 cents. 


By Pavut Bourcer. 


Novels.” 
Saint. 

Little Boys—1, /. 
Marcel. 16mo, cloth 


. and 

— of rest and wise 

set down as a bene- 

% of common sense 
iss Call 





By Heen Jackson (H. H.) 
eee of Baga, 
. oo, 
Ailes D’ Alouette. 


A little volume of complete verses. By F. 
With 12 illustrations 
by Edmund H. Garrett. Small 4to. White 
and gold binding. Price, $1.00. Parch- 


Pastels of Men. 


K. P. Wormeley, translator of ‘‘ Balzac’s 
First Series,eontaining : I.—A 
II. — Legrimaudet. 


. Price, $1.00, 


Sonnets. The Lover’s Year-Book of 


POETRY. A Collection of Love Poems 
for Every Day in the Year. Horace 
PARKER CHANDLER. Vol. I.—January to 
July. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Daily Strength for Daily 
NEEDS. ‘As thy Days, so shall thy 
Strength be.” A selection forevery day in 
the year. Selected by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet 
Hours.” 18mo. Price, $1.00, White cloth, 
gilt, $1.25 ; calf, padded, $3.50 ; morocco, 
padded, $3.00. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 
Second Series. Edited by T. W. Hicein- 
son and MABEL Loomis Topp. With a pref- 
ace by Mrs. Todd, and an autograph letter 
from Helen Jackson to Miss Dickinson. 
¥6mo, cloth, $1.25 , white and gold, $1.50 


in the Year, with 12 full- 


Translated by Miss 


Ill. — Two 
Viple’; Brother; 2, 








SOME BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


A Lost Hero. By Exizasern Stuart PHetrs Waxp and Her- 
BERT D. WARD. With 30 illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
Small quarto. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. By Mary P. Wetts 
SmiTtH, author of ‘‘ Jolly Good Times,” * Jolly Good Times at 
School,’ ‘‘ The Browns,” ‘‘ Their Canoe Trip.” Square 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Jock 0’ Dreams. 4 Child’s Story-Book By JuLIE M. LippMANN. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott, Square 12mo, Cloth. Price $1.25 

The Electrical Boy; Or, The Career of Great Men and Great 
Things. By Prof. Joun Trowsripce, of Harvard University. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In the High Valley. By Susan Cootipce. Being the fifth 
and last of the ‘‘Katy Did” Series. Illustrated by Jessie Mc- 
Dermott. 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

For sale at all Booksellers. Mailed, 
post-paid, by publishers, on receipt of price: 





7. 
Lost Words. 4 Final Collection of Words.” By Mrs. 


Betty, a Butterfly. By A. G. PiympTon, author of ‘* Dear 


Daughter Dorothy.” 


Illustrated by the author. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Square I2mo. 


The Knighting of the Twins, and Osher Stories. By CLvpe 


Frtca. Illustrated by Virginia Gerson. Small gto. Cloth. $1.25. 


.J. H. Ew- 
ING, author of ‘‘ Jackanapes,” ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life,” etc. 
Illustrated by H. D. Murphy. Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Rose and Lavender. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 


sion,” etc. 16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Old Rough the [liser. By Lity F. Wessetnorrr, author of 


‘*Sparrow, the Tramp,” ‘‘Flipwing, the Spy,” ‘‘ The Winds, 
the Woods, and the Wanderer” With 21 illustrations by J. F. 
Goodridge. Square 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL. 
A Frenchman in America. 


By Max O’RELL, Author of “Jonathan and His Continent,” 
‘John Bull, Jr.,” etc. With over 130 illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble. 1 vol., octavo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Max O’Rell’s marvellous versatility is the best guarantee that he does not 
himself in these 





Mr. Kem- 
caught the fidelity, and gives us over 130 illus- 
trations done in his inimitable style. 


“With such a combination of author and artist the success of the work is a 
foregone conclusion.” — Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


One Summer in Hawaii. 


By HELEN MaTHER. Profusely illustrated with full- 
tures and illustrations running through the text. 
Hawaii, 
ears. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
or the Sandwich petande, 08 meng 
the last twenty y But this silence is now by 


Jeera bes been no book written on 
Mrs. Hi her “One Summer in Hawaii,”—a work that will be 
this time, when more than usual attention is directed 


Helen 
jally welcome at 
coun’ its people. The book is ted and il) 
and drawings made by Mr. Walter Gougell. 


Queen Summer; 


Or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and por- 
trayed by WALTER CRANE. Containing forty pages of de- 
signs printed in colors. 1 vol., $2.50. 





pic- 
vol., 


from 





only to be seen to be praised. 


The Blue Pavilions. 


By “Q,” author of ‘‘ Deadman’s Rock,” ‘“‘The Splendid Spur,” 
“ Noughts and Crosses,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Th y=»! confessed to being Mr. Couch, and a 
man not out of is twentioe_ increases with ovary ees that ae == 
the penta cab oe aré ranked among the most popular authors. 

A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Thoughts. 


Being a Cyclopedia of Laconic from the best 
authors, ancient and modern. By TRYON EDWARDS, 
D.D. Alphabetically arranged by subjects. 1. vol., 8vo, 
pp. xii-644, extra cloth, $5.00. ane 
. all 

mare cupeetaily Fecomimended for ~_It will be useful to readers of 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., NEW YORE. 











Queen Summer” is equally charming in artistic and literary work, and has | CoR 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


By ELIAS LONGLEY. For twenty-five years a Practical 
Verbatim Reporter and Teacher of the Phonographic Art. 
. 


I. LONGLEY’S MANUAL OF PHONO | ers of ALL SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND to put 
GRAPHY. A Complete Guide to the Ac- | w cot, om t —— 





of “ Pitman’s Phonetic t 
12mo. 


. COMPEND 


OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
a table of all etical 








Ix. ogy yy et 
LESSO: ‘or ne ‘eachers and 
IV. EVERY REPORTER'S OWN | earners. 4to. Paper, 0 cents. 
py yy Lt The me 
as above, prin WRITL 
PaPER, leaving out the Shorthand Forms, 


BLANK LINES eae each 
Sf purpose of ling writ 


X. MRS. LONGLEY’S TYPE WRITER 
LESSO. Adapted to Remington's 
Type-wrier. 4to. , 0 cents. 





repaid, on receipt of the price. Special 
action. 
lies of all kinds, Stathencey of 


G2 Sent by mail, 
prices for pak A in tr 


| Geoneguaghess’ su 
oy tor Price ad 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Publishers, Wholesale — ae Booksellers, Stationers 


61, 63 and 65 West Fourth St., 


every 


‘ext-books, Ph icale, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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French Books and Calendars. 





SPEGIAL HOLIDAY OFFER. 


Baltzac’s Complete Works. 
20 vols. Small 8vo. Illustrated. Bound 
in half morocco, $35.00. 


Les Misérables. 
This elegant edition of Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece is unquestionably the finest 
to be obtained in the original French. 


5 vols. 12 mo , $4.50; cloth 
$6.50 ; half calf, $12.50. ' 


Notre-Dame de Paris. 

With nearly 200 illustrations by Bieler, 
Myrbach and Rossi. Edition Grand 
Luwe, only 100 published. 2 vols. 8vo. 
handsomely bound, $10.00. Edition de 
Luxe, numbered and signed, $5.00, 
Cheap edition, 2 vols., 12mo, P a 
$2.00 ; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Quatrevingt-Treize. 
12mo, ,. $1.00; cloth, $1.50; half 
calf, $4.00. 


Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 
12mo , $1.00; cloth, $1.50; half 
calf, 34.00. 





GALENDARS FOR 1892. 


The line endars for is unusu- 
ally attractive and includes exquisite de- 
signs in rich colors; t contain daily 
quotations from standard ch authors, 
and the prices are 40c., 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.25, by mail, postpaid. 


RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. 
Crowned by the French Academy. By 
JEAN DE LA BRETE. 12mo, paper, 60c ; 
half calf, $2.50, 


Cosia,et Le Royaume du Dahomey, 
By MIcHAEL DURRAND. 12mo, paper 60c. 


Contes et Nouvelles. 


aes DE MAUPASSANT. 12mo, paper, 


Deux Artistes en hag og 
By CoMTE DE VERVINS. 12mo, paper, 25c. 


First Course in French Conversa- 
tion, Ree:tation and Reading. 
By Pror. Cuas. P. DuCRoQueT. 12mo, 





cloth, $1.00. 


The French Verb. 
By Pror. SCHELE DE VERE. An enti 
oe es ad ie with the noes | 
van 8 m guage t i 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. ne 
Complete ce=s logue embracing the best 
-8: 1 and contemporaneous French 
li terature will be mailed on application, 


RECENT ENGLISH PUBLIGATIONS 


Roland Squires. 

By Mrs. HARRIET PINCKNEY Hogg, 

Square 16mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Legend of the time of Charlemagne ; 
written in most delightful style and sure 
to hold the interest uf young and old. 


How to Keep a Dog in the City. 
By WESLEY MILLS, M.D., D.V.S. 12mo. 
pal » 25 owe i 

e most practi on the subj 
ever published. - 
“Dr. Mills has written an admirable 
pamphlet. * * In the name of humanity 
we advise dog fanciers and dog keepers of 
either sex to buy and read ‘ How to Keep 

a Dog in the City.’?”"—The Churchman. 





In connection with our English publications we desire to cali attention to our general Book Business. 
Many persons accustomed to order their French books from usare perhaps not aware that we have 
a most extensive stock of English books to which the new publications of all the prominent publisners are added 


on the day they are issued. 


We pay particular attention to mail orders for either books or stationery, and shall be pleased to serd an- 
nouncements of new books or our sample book of fine stationery on request. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, Bookseller and Stationer, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, (Cor. 48th Street, NEW YORK, 





A Good Deal Depends 


Notice the following: 


BUSY OR SEAT WORK FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Here are 40 pages of 





gM Oe 
Store: HUSY 
: Game 22 9 


a 


tM f aple to do. 





PUBLISHER & 


% A FLANAGAN 





money back. 


that will . . supply pupils with employment that wil! occupy 
head and hands; that will lead pupils to observe closely ; 
lead pupils to bé INVENTIVE ; and, best of ail, to relieve you 
of much care by furnishing your pupils something profit- 


There are suggestions and devices enough to last from 
september to June, inclusive. 
cents. it will give you more help in your work than the 
average $1.00 book. If not, return it and receive your 


the best 


WORK DEVICES 


The price is fifteen 





in any line of business upon your getting the most and 
goods for your money. I claim to be a leader in 
my line, that of supplying teachers with Schooi-Room 
Helps, and will prove this assertion if given an opportunity. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


on the 


TEACHING OF LANGUAGES 


This work is the result of the united efforts of the 
teachers of the Cook County, Jll., Normal School, 
under the direction of FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
It contains actual work in school-room, rejecting 
that which was found unsuitable, and recording 
the most successful methods. 





PRICE, 156 CENTS. 





HALL’S COMPOSITION OULINES, 


Or Outlines, Plans, Schemes and Suggestions for Composition Writing. 
over One hundred in Number, have been pre 


These Outlin 
teachers and pupils in getting at the salient 
They may be used solely by th 
board or m 


be pst in the hands of the 
every sub, a 


ils. 
lable for composition writing. 


pared 
points of any given article or 
e teacher for dictation work, or to be 
They embrace topics on almost 
Price, 15 cents. 


This cut reduced in size is from our 





to assist 
laced on the 





ALPHABET CARDS. of 


For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and the Little Ones at Home. 


rs during school hours. Pupils } 
r, and greatly assist the pup in Pad 


Profitable bw a Soper for little fi 
they lighten = wae of the teac! 
spe! 


200 cards, each about 34 inch 
400 letters, of which 220 are lower case 
board, in neat box, all for 12 cents ; 10 boxes for $1.00. 


uare, printed on both —_ 
and remainder capitals, on heavy 








cents. 


fe heel 
‘2 ROR AEP TiAl’ 
The pupils will reciate this v much. A 
that wit lighten ‘the teacher’s woek and at 
a value of which cannot 
‘0 sets, 50 cents. Three sets, 70 cents. 


Drawing Made Easy Cards. 


four numbers each hav 


each ; 
: sonkees and Curved lines. No. Il. Animal heads, 
' +: 0. Ill. Flowers, ps, etc. No. 


The entire series intended largely to pep 
teachers who have difficulty in drawing. Wit 
cards almost anyone can put many very 

fine designs the board for ornamentation or 

for to copy. Again cards may be 

han pupils who complete given work in time. 
desire for drawing is thus created 

be too highly Cetimated Price pay 

ig mated. per set, 3) 

sets, 90 cents. 








CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE KILLERS describin 
WARD & REPORT CARDS, and other goods which all 


sent free on request. It is the best issued. 


a most complete line of HELPS and AIDS, SPEAKERS, RE- 
wide-awake, on-the-look-out for-help teachers want to know of, 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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tunity, always gladly seized 
upon by the editors, to affirm 
the close relation between 
the school and Christ’s birth- 
day. No man ever attempted 
to picture out the Golden 

on Age without putting in groups 
of happy children. The door to a period of universal 
happiness (if it comes at all) will be the school-room 
door. “You come here for happiness,” was one of 
Freebel’s opening sentences, as he looked at a group of 
children he had summoned to a festival. The new 
education aims not to reach the brain only, but heart 
and brain. Let the day thatis looked forward to so 
eagerly be a means of lifting them up to nobler lines of 
thought. Let them know by repeated lessons, that hap- 
piness to them on Christmas Day comes through what 
they do for others. Let them understand they are keep- 
ing the birthday of one whose life was one perpetual 
working out of good to others. 





ea) 


The pages of THe ScHooL JOURNAL have been and 
are dedicated to advancement in the Art and Science of 
Teaching. Itis not a newspaper, cannot be funny, and has 
no space for quarreling over dead issues, or poor articles ; 
is intensely in earnest to cause two blades of educa- 
tional grass to grow where only one has grown before ; 
considers we get less than half the educational product 
we ought if teachers only “knew how,” and that the 
profession of teaching would treble in power if 
those who possess teaching gifts were allowed to wield 
them. These are only a part of its creed. Fora further 
unfolding read the columns with care. 


> 


The turning round of the wheels of time brings curious 
changes. It is marvelous now to look back fifteen 
years, or even ten, and mark the changes that have been 
initiated in educational thought. The aspect of things 
is a good deal different. “Go to school and learn 
your lessons,” was the educational maxim for fifty 
years, as pertained to the pupil. It is now, “Go to 
school and be everything that is manly and upright, and 
strive to understand your surroundings.” Herbart’s im- 
mense influence in Germany has been felt here and re- 
inforced that of Pestalozzi in demanding that character 
be the object of the teacher and that no lesson be given 
in which a real ministry to the growth of the child was 
not apparent. This has led to searching inquiries and 
the arithmetic “ fetich,” as Prof. Francis Walker calls it, 
must follow the grammar “fetich which once was 
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enthroned on high in the school-room. ‘The pupil's 


highest good must stand paramount ; that is the new 
maxim. What is this highest good? Jesus said, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God”; Pestalozzi and Herbart 
both repeat this in a different form. Cause growth into 
character by means of the school-room exercises. 


a) 


This number of THE Schoo, JouRNAL combines the 
Primary and Christmas edition, and will attract attention 
for the valuable materials it contains. Nearly every pub- 
lisher of note has availed himself of the unequaled 
opportunity afforded to reach the educational field 
which, it is now distinctly recognized, is commanded by 
this paper. The advertisements give a good idea of the 
activity in the educational world. They show that the 
advertisers have a better opinion of teachers than once 
existed. There was a time when teachers took but lit- 
tle interest in advertisements, but that day has long 
passed away. Teachers are becoming actual and impor- 
tant factors in this busy world. 

The excellence of the articles in this issue and the beau- 
ty of the illustrations, will be appreciated. Here are some 
of the titles: First Lessons in Color, Physical Culture, 
Using Number Cards,Variety in Language Work, The 
Language of Division, Letters to a Young Teacher, The 
Temperature of the School-room, Nature Studies, A 
Device for Teaching Number, Children’s Work in Cook 
County Normal School, Busy Work, Reproduction Exer- 
cises, A Dialogue and Music, Two large Pictures: for 
Language Work, etc. 

> 


The University Extension movement is the successor 
of the Reading Circle movement. Both came from a 
need, felt by the teachers and cultured people of getting 
a wider knowledge of all that pertains to science, litera- 
ture,and art. In the recent meeting of the American 
society for the extension of university teaching, Prof. E. 
J. James, its president, said that “University Exten- 
sion” stands for culture studies, such as literature, his- 
tory, economics, pure mathematics, pure science, and 
pure philosophy.” He would not limit the work of this 
society to culture studies. He thinks that our modern 
universities are becoming,§morefand more, great schools 
of professional training, and he ‘thinks that this func- 
tion will increase rather than decrease in importance. 

The use of the University Extension, according to 
Professor James, is to make self-culture the serious 
business of life, and the most efficient means of securing 
the intellectual progress of the people. Its aim is not 
to make scholars, but to arouse interest, to start cur- 
rents of thought, and to [give a permanent bent in the 
line of the mental activity of its students, There can 
be no doubt of the beneficial effects produced by such 
scholarly instruction as this society gives. But we 
must remember that the most learned lecture fails to 
produce permanent results, unless it is followed by 
patient study along the lines of thought it suggests. It 
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is not hearing alone that educates, but hearing and 
thinking combined. 
*- 


Few persons can address young people effectively. 
About every one can tell them what they ought to do, 
what they must do, and what they must not do. Dr. 
Nott was a very remarkable man, a gifted man, a great 
man, and he was a teacher, being president of Union 
college for a great many years. A graduate tells this 
story: 

The campus had been mowed and the hay piled 
up. In the night some students moved it to the chapel. 
On Dr. Nott’s arrival he concealed his chagrin and 
pleasantly asked: the students to help remove it. The 
Bible was read and prayer offered. Next he referred to 
the matter humorously to begin with; this put all in 
good spirits. Then he said temptation came everywhere ; 
it was not unlikely he might have engaged in just such a 
frolic. Then he turned the thought, “To play a little 
trick, how often we forego and forget our manhood! 
How often we think we are strong and how soon we fall ! 
Oh, how we should struggle not to fall from our man- 
hood’s high estate! (Here the tears rolled down his 
cheeks.) So we must not yield, we must hold our ground ; 
we must gain more control over our evil nature day by 
day.” 

ee) 


The subject of the employment of men as teachers, or 
women as teachers, will always be discussed. Why, in 
Brooklyn there are twenty-five women employed as 
teachers to one man ! 

Is it because men cannot teach as well as women? 
Not at all; the board of education has fixed a rule that 
only one man should be employed ina school. The 
question whether a man is a better teacher than a woman 
is not needful to discuss ; it is too much like the ques- 
tion “Was Washington or Napoleon the greater gen- 
eral?” It has been discussed over and over at the country 
debating schools and no permanent conclusion reached. 

There are men who would be superior as teachers, 
. there are women who would be; the practical question is 
are such invited into the school-room? Are such sought 
after? Does it look as though Brooklyn (or any other 
city) was after the best teaching -talent when it says it 
will not employ but one man in a school? To crowd out 
men for the sake of giving women employment is a 
wrong to the children. The educational question should 
not be reduced toa question of sex. 


> 


A good many teachers in New York state are now 
beginning to see what an efficient, solidly compacted, and 
harmonious state association of educators might have 
accomplished in the way of molding the public school 
system. Now they see that there should be a state board 
of education appointed by the Board of Regents 
(possibly) that would select the state superintendent, 
his assistants, the conductors of institutes, etc. Such a 
board would retain a man like Judge Draper in office. 
But some one will say, would it ever have got such a 
man into the place? 

This leads to another thought—that the State Associa- 
tion should have some power in and of itself; and we 
believe it would have if it had adopted the plan pro- 
posed by THE JouRNAL—that of having the association 
made up of delegates chosen by the county associations. 
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This plan was adopted by the association ; but it needed 
the re-vivifying of the county associations, and this task 
the editor was obliged, on account of ill health, to forego, 
He believes that great power lies in the local assem- 
blies, and that there is a vast field to be worked over in 
the management of the schools of a state, in which the 
teachers will have a part. 
> 

The New England colleges in their recent meeting at 
Providence, declared that the introduction of elementary 
natural history into the earlier years of school life should 
be a substantial subject, taught by experiments and not 
from books. In the later years physics should be taught 
by the laboratory method, and should include exact 
weighing and measuring by the pupils themselves. This 
association declared that elementary algebra should be 
introduced not later than the age of twelve and ele- 
mentary and plane geometry not later than thirteen. 
The study of French, German, or Latin should commence 
from and after the age of ten years. In order to make 
room in the program for these subjects, the association 
recommends that the time alloted to arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and the English language be reduced “to what- 
ever extent it may be necessary.”” These recommenda- 
tions are made in the interest of the public school as a 
whole, but more especially for the benefit of those chil- 
dren whose education cannot be continued beyond the 
grammar school. 

> . 

The plan of THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER is to gather 
the materials for a comprehension of education as a 
science, together, and place them before the teacher, so 
that a careful study of them by the average teacher will 
place him on higher ground—higher scientific ground— 
not as a mere accumulator of facts, but as a compre- 
hender of the scientific aspects of Education. In doing 
this it is quite possible some mistakes may be made. No 
similar journal exists in the world. The editors will be 
Dr. Jerome Allen, head of the University School of Ped- 
agogy, Amos M. Kellogg, editor of THe ScHooL Jour- 
NAL, and THe TEACHERS’ INstTITUTE,and Prof.C. J.Majory 
who is a graduate of the Albany, N. Y., Normal School, 
a graduate of the University School of Pedagogy, and a 
teacher of long and successful experience. They will 
endeavor to work out this problem on the same lines as 
were planned for last year and were worked upon, to the 
best light they then had. 

> 


We present this week in THE JouRNAL columns a his- 
torical, patriotic dialogue. It has been prepared, at our 
request, especially for the use of schools in the coming 
Christmas entertainments. It will also be appropriate 
for school use at any time during the approaching 
Columbian Era. At this period the attention of children 
will be called to the past history of the world’s progress, 
“ From Feudalism to Freedom,” with unusual interest, 
and in no way can the events of the past be lived over 
again and made more vivid than by dramatic representa- 
tion. 

a> 

This is the fourth of the Monthly Special Numbers 
with eight or more extra pages of material for primary 
teachers. In this number twenty extra pages are 
added. No trouble or expense has been spared to give 
to every primary teacher some suggestive help on the 
various subjects belonging to the lower grades 
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The Multiplication Table. 


By THOS. M. Ba.utet, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


HOW SHALL IT BE TAUGHT? 


1. Shall it be taught by mechanically repeating it, 
either in order from “twice one” to “twelve times 
twelve,” or by “skipping about,” until the pupils have 
memorized it ? 

2. Shall it be learned by having the pupils “ build it 
up” once or twice with objects, and then having them 
memorize it by repeating it? 

3. Shall it be taught by having the pupil repeatedly 
illustrate concretely, either with objects or in his imag- 
ination, the various statements of the tables, until he has 
fixed in his memory the result, so that he shall after- 
wards know this result instantaneously without thinking 
of objects whenever the statements of the table are made 
to him; such-as “six times seven,” “eight times nine,” 
etc. ? 

Up to about twenty years ago the first method was in 
general, almost universal, use in this country, andis still 
in use in schools which are twenty years behind the times. 
“Learning the multiplication table’ was one of the first 
tasks of the six-year-old on entering school in those 
days. 

Since then, the second method has been widely used, 
and is certainly a great advance upon the first. 

To-day the third is the method used in the best schools 
of the country, and has come into vogue through the 
better understanding and wider adoption of the princi- 
ples of the Grube Method. 

It seems at first thoughta trifling thing to discuss seri- 
ously the methods of teaching the multiplication table, 
butit is not. First, because there is still a wide-spread im- 
pression among teachers and “ educators” that when it is 
argued that the pupil must learn the multiplication table 
by actual multiplying and illustrating the thought pro- 
cesses concretely, it is meant that he need never fix in the 
memory the truths expressed by the statements of the 
table so as to know them instantaneously without 
thinking of objects; secondly, because there are several 
fundamental educational principles involved ; thirdly, 
because, when a superintendent has the courage to abol- 
ish the mechanical memorizing of the multiplication 
table, parents think that their children are not taught the 
table at all. I have known demagogues to play upon the 
ignorance of people in this respect to the extent of get- 
ting up a “ multiplication table party” in local politics 
and trying to handicap the superintendent, or even over- 
throw his entire “new system ” for this reason alone. 

What assumptions underlie these three methods, and 
what principles do they involve? The different state- 
ments of the table express so many mathematical 
truths. 

1. The first method assumes ¢hat a child knows a truth 
when he has memorized and can repeat the language in which 
it is expressed. It assumes that a parrot necessarily com- 
prehends what he can say, simply because he can say it. 
Some who have advocated this method have done so, 
not on the foregoing assumption, but on the assumption 
that, as the mechanical or verbal memory is most active 
in childhood, children should first memorize the table 
without knowing its meaning, and should afterwards, 
when their minds are more mature, learn the meaning of 
its several statements.» This assumption, reduced to its 
lowest terms, means that in primary education ideas 
need not be developed before words are learned, but 
that a child ought in some cases to learn words the 
meaning of which he may not discover for several years 
tocome, This argument needs no reply. 

2. The second method assumes that ideas must be 
developed before words are learned toexpress them, dwt 
that they may be fixed in the memory by simply repeating the 
language in which they are expressed. Hence the child is 
to “build up his own multiplication table,” once or twice, 
and then “learn it by heart ” by repeating it. 

3. The third method assumes shat ideas must be devel- 
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oped before the language to express them is taught, and that 
these ideas (or in this instance “ thoughts”) must be fixed in 
the memory, not only by repeating the words in which they are 
expressed, but also by repeating the thoughts or thought-pro- 
cesses themselves as well, in order that the latter may become 
so familiar to the mind that they may be re-thought, or called 
up, readily whenever they enter into any mental process to be 
performed. 


The first step in learning is to comprehend a thought. 
The second step is to make it familiar to the mind, to 
render it easy for the mind to re-think it, and to fix it 
in the memory. Repetition is the chief means of accom- 
plishing this second step. Shall it be repetition of the 
thought, or only repetition of the language in which it 
is expressed, or both? This is a fundamental pedago- 
gical question. By fixing it in the memory, by simply 
repeating the language, as the second method assumes, 
the thought is not made more familiar to the mind but 
only the language in which it is expressed. Hence all 
mental processes into which this thought afterwards en- 
ters—in short, all reasoning processes into which mul- 
tiplication enters—are more difficult than they would 
otherwise be because of this lack of familiarity. There 
is an apparent gain in the time it takes to learn the mere 
table by the second method, but there is a real loss, as 
compared with the third, because it fails to make future 
thought processes easy. 

This principle reaches far beyond the mere matter of 
teaching a multiplication table. It determines what the 
character of dri// shall be in all lines of teaching ; as to 
whether it shall consist of repetition of ideas and thought 
processes, or only of repetitions of their expression in 
language, or of both. It also determines the character 
of the teaching of arithmetic in general, and especially 
the purpose and limits of objective work in this study. 

It ought to be clear from the foregoing that no thought- 
ful educator objects to the mechanical memorizing of 
the multiplication table on the ground that this is too 
difficult for children. This charge has often been made. 
But no one who has ever taught children can fail to 
have learned that mechanical memorizing of words is 
one of the easiest things for them to do. 

It ought to be clear also that no thoughtful educator 
argues that the multiplication table need not be learned 
(memorized) at all. There is no question as to the fact 
that it must be learned, but there is a question as to 
how it shall be done; and the real importance of the 
question involved, I trust, the foregoing has shown. 

A word as to how it is to be practically done. 

By the Grube method all numbers up to 20, and all 
the numbers from 20 to 144 occurring as products in a 
multiplication table, are taken up in order. The four 
processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division are taugh*, in connection with each number up 
to twenty; beyond twenty the work consists mainly 
of multiplication and division. The pupils fix in the 
memory not only the products which occur in a multi- 
plication table and quotients occurring in a division 
table, but also the sums which would occur in an addition 
table and the remainders which would occur in a sub- 
traction table containing the numbers from 1 to 20. It 
is thus seen that modern teaching of arithmetic aims 
not at doing less in the matter of learning tables, but 
at doing about three times more than was attempted by 
the methods of former days. 

These “facts,” or truths, are first presented to the 
pupil objectively. Then he is drilled upon them by ap- 
plying them to concrete problems, in order that they 
may become familiar to his mind, and along with this 
drill on the concrete thought process he is drilled on 
the expression of the process in language. 

He learns the multiplication table principally by mul- 
tiplying—by solving problems involving multiplication. 
In this way he learns to reason at the same time that he 
learns the table ; and when he has learned it in this 
way, and is asked to solve an applied problem involving 
multiplication, he does not, in utter helplessness, ask the 
teacher whether he must add or subtract “to do this 
sum,” a question very common in schools of bygone— 
and bygoing—days. 
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Language Lessons. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENwoop, Kansas City, Mo. 

The little child of average intelligence at eighteen 
months of age, if a girl, possesses a vocabulary of about 
eighty words. When a year older, if her parents be 
fairly intelligent, her vocabularly will vary from 600 to 
1,000 words ; and when she is five years old, it is safe to 
estimate her vocabulary all the way from 1,200 to 2,000 
words. A five-year-old boy, in two weeks, used upwards 
of 1,500 different words, and he had hardly used half the 
words he knew. In experimenting with a boy-baby, two 
years old, he would speak but very few words, but when 
I told him to put a short plank ona box and walk up 
the plank, he went off and did it. When I asked him to 
climb a small elm tree, he made the attempt; or to 
pluck a rose, or to do any other thing, he would try his 
best. In this way, he understood more than a thousand 
different words, judging from his attempts to do the 
things I suggested to him. If I asked him to run to the 
barn and bring mea stick or any other object, off he 
went. Experiments with other children confirm me in 
the belief that a little child understands, perhaps, twice 
as many words as it uses during all its earlier years. 

In order to get the children to talk, formerly it was 
conceived as necessary to go into the scientific process of 
analytical object lesson, “ thought food,” and that the end- 
organs of sense when once in the presence of appropriate 
stimuli, would carry strong enough nervous impulses to 
the brain to set the entire mental machinery to hunting 
words to express the sensations within. The theory of 
the movement may not inaptly be compared to the vocal 
Memnon when visited by the emperor Hadrian. 

Can children be fired up and touched off so as to emit 
linguistic sparks in any such manner? With children 
having pretty active imaginative faculties is there not a 
tendency to doa great deal of incoherent talking-to talk 
for its own sake? That there is such a tendency, is a 
fact beyond dispute ; then when the rubbish is cleared 
away, we have the foundation for beginning language 
‘teaching in the schools. 

The child enters school. He is to know words so as 
to call them readily and to pronounce them accurately. 
‘Correct and distinct articulation lays the foundation for 
excellence in speech, and I am inclined to think, also, of 
elegance in composition. The ear has much to do in 
assisting the judgment in arranging the words in the 
sentence. Children may be able totell a story in a very 
connected manner, and the ease with which this task is 
accomplished may be the means of assisting the teacher 
to develop special traits in her pupils. The child that 
instinctively sees the appropriate in describing an occur- 
rence, will usually succeed in composition. 

As composition work is usually taught, strong impres- 
sions made on the children’s minds. As_ two- 
thirds of it is done from cut and dried exercises which 
do not develop thought, or the expression of thought, 
no great results need be looked for. Composition work 
is, in the last analysis, strictly synthetic in its nature, 
yet in the mind it must first be analytic. There are, 
however, some things that are purely mechanical, such 
as putting a period at the end of every declarative sen- 
tence or abbreviated word ; that all proper names must 
begin with capital letters, etc.; also the head lines, 
introduction, conclusion, and superscription of a letter. 
Aside from all this, the main question is, to teach child- 
wen how to write better than they talk? After a child 
passes through our common schools, he ought to write 
a clear, legible hand, spell the words he uses correctly, 
punctuate his composition properly, use the capital 
Jetters, in the main, correctly, and express himself 
clearly and precisely. With a reasonable amount of 
judicious practice, rightly administered and under favor- 
able conditions, he will do this. 


The primary principle of education is the determina- 
‘tion of the pupil to self-activity—the doing nothing for 
him which he is able to do for himself.—Hamiiton. 


He is half educated who has learned to study aright— 
Page. 
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Natural Order in Teaching Reading. 


By Supt. G. J. McANpReEw, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


The great rule of the teacher, Thought first, its signs 
afterward, is conspicuous and necessary to a preeminent 
degree in the teaching of reading. Sentences ang 
words in written and printed form are to be taught as 
units, and that, too, from the first. The natural order 
is for the young mind to grasp wholes before parts 
Therefore, in the earlier stages, the less attention paid 
to details, the elements of words and sentences, the bet- 
ter. The old, old, old fogy way of compelling little 
pupils to go through a tedious and positively harmfu! 
course of letter-learning, phonic analysis, diacritica| 
mark learning, or other of the senseless contrivances 
which most effectually prevent and hinder them from 
reading at all except in a most drawling and _ halting 
manner, and which always to some degree, precludes 
the possibility of expressign and easy reading, should be 
most eagerly shunned by everybody except the peda- 
gogical “crank” of “ ye oidentyme.” Relegate diacrit- 
ical marks to the dictionary and let them stay there ex- 
cept for the teacher’s use. Consign phonic analysis to 
the college of oratory where its study will not stand in 
the way of the development of growing thought-power, 
or stultify nascent intelligence. Let the mind of the 
child unfold in its natural order by dealing first with 
wholes, afterward with details. Everything which re- 
tards the free expression of the thought which is in the 
pupil’s mind while he is reading should be avoided. 
After the written and printed sign of each word, phrase 
or sentence is learned, the pupil is enabled to read 
through a paragraph without hesitation, and to obtain 
from the printed page, the maximum of thought with 
the minimum of effort and delay ondetails. After some 
advance has been made in the oral expression of thought, 
the power of silent reading should be diligently culti- 
vated. Probably nine-tenths of all the reading the 
pupil is destined to do, will be done silently. All his 
studying will be done in this way. Systematic practice 
in the taking of the thought silently, with speed and ac- 
curacy, from the pages of a book or paper is urgently 
demanded as the chief part of the course of study in 
every school. 


» 


Self- Questionings. 
By A. L. C. 


I may now be said to be fairly started in my year’s work. As 
I look back over the last three months, have I good reason to be 
satisfied with what I have accomplished ? 

What has been the real object for which I have worked ? 

Has that object been to see how much I could make these 
smallest children know about reading and writing by this time, or 
has it been to see that they were trained and developed in the 
right directions ? 

Have I planned my work to arouse their mental activity, or have 
I been giving facts and been pleased if they remembered enough 
of them to appear bright and “ show off” before visitors ? 

Have I realized that I was both mother and teacher to these 
little folks ? 

Do I study temperaments ? 

Am I patient with the dull ones, and with those who persist in 
crying on every possible occasion ? . 

What is my feeling as I meet these children in the morning’ 
Am I expected to be really g/ad to see them? 

What have I accomplished in the way of child-study that | 
heard so much about in the summer-school last season? Do | 
really know what is meant by studying children ? 

How many observations have I jotted down that will help me 
to a classification of their mental traits and activities ? 

What professional books have I read during the last three 
months? Have I read my educational journal because | felt it a 
duty, or because I was really anxious for help? 

Do I know by experience what is really meant by the phrase 
“ growing ideal”? Has my idea of a perfect school grown at all 
in height and breadth since [ entered upon.my work in September? 

Have I enough pride in my work that I am glad to have it 
known at once, when I meet strangers, that I am a teacher ? 

Have I kept informed in current events so that I could at any 
time, talk intelligently about something else besides school ? 
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Physical Culture in the Public Schools. 
Primary Lesson ITI. 


By R. ANNA MORRIS, Supervisor Physical Culture, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


(This lesson consists largely of work on the fundamental posi- 
tions and must be carefully taught. The questions and explana- 
tions I leave principall » a with the teacher.) 

Good morning, childre 

You must listen and think now for I shall give you credit on 
> following points : 

. Attention. 
2. Promptness in obeying commands. 

3. Strength and grace in action. 

(Teacher explains these terms and appeals to the children’s 
pride specially on the point of “ prompt obedience.” While the 
work i is being explained frequent rests are thrown in. In the 

“rest position” each pupil leans his weight on one foot placed 
back; teacher can designate which one; and folds his arms 
standing in an easy, relaxed manner. At the call “attention ” or 

“first position” the class promptly comes to the erect attitude 
ready to execute the exercises.) 

Our heels may be near friends, but our toes must be stran- 
gers and stand apart so far. (Figure 1.) She should know 
that the angle is sixty degrees, and have a pasteboard or block 
cut to guide her in marking the floor. 

Just here draw the following diagram on the floor at the front 
of the room and explain these directions which are to be used in 
teaching. 


LEFT. BASE POS/TI QV FUGAT. 








AONT 
Fig. 1. 


The foot ma ie directed to the front, obliquely front, side, 
obliquely back, In placing the foot keep the heel always on 
the direction ony cae the toes turned out at an angle of sixty 
degrees, Teacher explain how far apart.) 

Now, children, rise by signals. We will practice to strengthen 
our legs and take a stepping drill. Place the foot out once its 
length and back to position in all of the directions. 

First the right foot, then the left, only touch the toe, and do 
not put the weight upon the stepping foot. 

Move each foot in each direction twice, counting four. 

The length of a charge is twice the length of the foot, or a 
double step. The foot strikes on the ball the front knee is bent, 
and back deg straight. (Fig. 2.) 

Let us now charge with the ri,ht foot in all of the directions, 
also with the left. 
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Charge each foot in each direction twice, or four counts. 

Johnny, is there anything the matter? You look unhappy, and 
are not working. “ I don’t know how.” . 

Watch me. (The teach- 
er executes a charge.) See 
how the ball of my foot strikes 
and my knee bends until it is 
just as far forward and over 
my toe. Keep the back foot 
down. Try it. Keep up your 
chest and tur n your forward 
toe in the direction of the 
charge. 


(The teacher can call several 





Fig. 3. 
couples forward to the front of the room 
and have them catch hands and take the 
opposite double charge—charge. This 
posture makes a very pretty finish to an 
exhibition drill. (Fig. 3.) 

Knee bending is an excellent exercise 
to limber up the knee and give us strength 
for a firmp light step. We will practice 
this exercise by putting forward first one 
foot then the other, and holding it in position while you bend 
and straighten the knee. Then (Fig. 4.) with feet together and 
arms folded bend both knees several times. 





Fig. 2. 


ORDER OF PRACTICE, 


Stepping.—Count two: 
foot in all directions once ; 
all directions once. 

Count four.—.Right foot in each 
direction twice ; left the same. 

Charging.—Two counts; 
foot in all directions once ; 
same. 

Knee Bending.—\. Fold arms. 2. 
Bend your knees until your elbows 
are as low as your desks. Keep back 
straight. 3. Come up to erect. 4. Drop 
arms at the side. Repeat several 
times. Move slowly and steadily tak- 
ing two instead of one count on each 
move. 

Kneeling.—1. Cross hands 
chest. 2. Place right foot back. 
knee come to the floor. 5-6. Rise. 


step right 
left foot in 


right 
left the 





on Fig. 
3. Bend knees. 


+ 

4. Let right 
7. Bring foot back to posi- 
tion. 8. Unfold arms. Repeat placing left foot back. 


» 


Little Gladys two and a half years old, was accustomed to see 

a statuette of Marguerite and Faust in her room. Her mother 
answered her inquiry as to who they were by simply giving their 
name. A lady dropped in one day long afterwards and amused 
the little girl with a story whose heroine was Marguerite but mak- 
ing no allusion whatever to the statuette. At the close of the 
story the little lady simply asked the question, “ Where was 
Faust?” Teachers who are studying the minds of children may 
find here a striking illustration of the law of association, and the 
silent educative power of surroundings. 

To assume that it makes no difference what kind of pictures 
hang in the school-room, or what sort of ornamentation is about 
children is a serious mistake. 
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Preliminary to Reading. 
«Conversation lesson on Christmas.) 
By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Springfield, Mass. 


Who is this smiling old gentleman; with a sleigh full of toys, 
drawn by two pretty reindeer ? 





Yes, Santa Claus has stopped his reindeer for some reason ; can 
you guess what it is ? 

Why did Annie and Charlie go up to the sleigh? Did Santa 
Claus send them word that he had some pretty presents for them? 
True, we can never tell what we are to receive before Christmas 
day. 

2 He must have known them to be good children, to have 
taken so much trouble to find gifts to please them.” He seems 
very happy, too. When we give toys to our little friends, do we 
not feel happy to see them so joyous ? 

Yes, “ Charlie is ready to say thank you, Mr. Santa Claus,”’ for 
he has his hands outstretched to receive a large trumpet. He 
may be thinking, ‘“‘ What fine music I can make for mamma !” 

I think Harry is right ; perhaps he had a ball first, and laid it on 
the snow. Do you think he will put the trumpet on the snow, too? 

You think “if Santa Claus gives him something better, he might 
put it down for a minute.’’ What could be better than a bright, 
shining trumpet ? 

George must be 
will take the drum home to his brother.” 
ade their little friends. 

What is Annie doing? Yes, “she is waiting” patiently, and 
I think she will be rewarded. What makes you think she expects 
her dress full of presents ? 

Do you see something in the sleigh that you think Santa Claus 
has brought for Annie? O, yes; I see it. What a lovely muff 
she has! 

Will Annie be pleased to get sucha handsome doll? Miss 
Dollie seems to be looking at her new mistress, as much as to say, 
“I’m ready to go home with you.” 

Carrie thinks that Mrs. Santa Claus must have dressed the doll 
for Annie. What a kind woman she must be. 

What else do you think Santa Claus has for Annie ? 

True ; all children like animals,and that Noah’s ark must be 
full of them: 

Will not all her friends have nice times when they come to visit 
her now? 

Santa Claus is going to get into his sleigh; so the happy chil- 
dren say, ‘“ Thank you, Mr. Santa Claus,” then hurry home to show 
mamma what beautiful gifts they have received. 

Where will he go next? Does he never visit children except 
they are as well dressed as Charlie and Annie ? 

Yes, “he will goto the poor little children” who live in the 
back street next. What can he take to them? 

True ; he has a spade and a whip. 

“ He has a sword and some books for somebédy.” 

“| see a pretty box and a large ball.” 

Yes, and two Christmas trees with many pretty things on them’ 
How happy those poor little children will be ! 

I once knew a kind little girl who was too poor to have a truly 
Christmas tree for her friends; so she borrowed her mamma's 
broom and fastened it up on some chairs. On this she put her 
little gifts, and asked her big brother to play he was Santa Claus. 
Everything was now complete. 

They sung Christmas carols around the fanciful tree, and were 
as happy to receive the candy bag, or ball,as if they had been in a 
grand hall. Everybody said what a nice time it was, and I am 
sure the dear little girl who gave the party was happy. 

Is there atruly Santa Claus? No; some children used to 
think there was, and that he came down the chimney every 
Christmas eve, 

If there was such a person, do you think he would slight the 
poor little ragged children who never have a bright toy to play 
with ? 

Right, Paul, ‘“‘ he would give them the most,” 


fond of a drum to think that, ‘“ Perhaps he 
Then they can seren- 


What can we 
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do to help these little friendless ones? Even a small present 
would be acceptable to them. Do you know of any children wh, 
will nat expect a gift this year? What can you do to surprise 
them? 
“Get a branch of an evergreen tree, and give them a party.” 
“I will give Sadie Brown my last year’s doll and doll carriage. 
I won’t need it now, for mamma said she was going to buy me 
another for Christmas.” ° 
“1 can string some popcorn, for a little lame boy I know.” 
“Tam going to ask mamma if she will make me some lace 
bags. I can fill them with candy, and give them to Mrs. Jones’ 
little children.” 
Why do we give presents to each other at this season ? 
Can you tell me who received the first Christmas present ever 
given? 
(Teacher here tells the story of the little babe in the manger, to 
suit the comprehension of the children.) 
Now we will close our talk about Christmas this morning with 
a Christmas carol : 
“ Let our hearts responding 
To the good on every hand, 
With the morning’s sunshine 
Bright in every land ; 
Word, and deed, and prayer 
Speak the grateful sound, 
Telling ‘ Merry Christmas’ 
All the world around.” 


¥ 


Temperature in School-Rooms. 


By E. D. K. 


Teachers cannot be trusted to regulate the temperature of their 
rooms. If the day is cold, they are in active exercise about the 
school-room and can be no judge of the degree of heat necessary 
for children in their seats. A teacher full of interest in her work 
forgets everything else, and cannot and ought not to be expected 
to keep the temperature of her room in her mind. 

One of the best methods of regulating this matter, is to appoint 
some trusty boy or girl to register the temperature every hour in 
the day by recording it upon the blackboard. Everything depends 
upon the selection of the pupil for this duty. It must be some one 
who can remember; who is not naturally “fussy ” or officious ; 
who will watch her chance to go between recitations in a quiet 
unobtrusive way, and who knows how to accomplish results with- 
out attracting attention. This combination will usually be found 
in some unaffected little girl who is not so shy as to hit everybody 
or drop everything she touches, on the one hand, or so vain as to 
wish to magnify her office on the other. The teacher will soon 
learn to glance hourly and automatically at the newly-made record. 
All sorts of pretty devices can be found for this registration of 
temperature. 





The open book given above is a simple design that any teacher 
can sketch upon some unused corner of the board. Scrolls and 
flags are pretty for this purpose and the teacher who seeks to com- 
bine the useful and beautiful will not be at a loss for means by 
which to accomplish it. Of course all this pre-supposes a ther- 
mometer in the room, and a teacher’s knowledge that 68°—70° !s 
considered the range of correct temperature for a school-room. 

Does some one say that children in primary rooms are too 
small to read and record temperature ? This can be easily learned 
by children in second and third year of school. A teacher in the 
“baby-room ” once tried the experiment of asking a little methodi- 
cal Miss of six years to go and stand beside the place of register- 
ing at the blackboard at stated intervals as a reminder. The plan 
was a success and the picture of the silent little golden-hairec 
maiden standing quietly at her post waiting to catch the teachers 
eye was one to be remembered. 
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First Lessons in Color. I. 


By FANNIE A. STEBBINS, Training School, Spring- 
ld, Mass. 


(Teacher has a triangular glass prism.) 


Now, children, I have something very pretty to show you to- 
day. 1 will hold this glass here. What is shining on it, Johnny ? 
' You need not look at the glass or the 
sunshine now, but up on the wall at the 

front of the room. 

“Oh!” “Oh!” “O-oo-h!” in a whis- 
per from the children. 

You may tell me if you ever saw any- 
thing like it before. “One day after a 
i thunder-shower, I saw something in the 
sky that looked like that.” “That was 
a rainbow, I know. I have seen a good 
many.” 

How many have seen a 
(Most have seen one.) 
| Who has seen anything else like this ? 

“This noon at dinner, I saw some- 
thing on the table-cloth that looked a lit- 
tle like that.” What made it? “I don't 
know, but Mary said the sun was too 
bright and she pulled down the curtain, 
and the pretty colors went away.” 

Did any one else ever see it on the 
table? “I did once and when I took up 
| my glass of water it didn’t show.” 








rainbow ? 

















“| think the sun shining on the glass 
of water made it show.” 

Who else has seen it? “My brother 
Charlie showed me a piece of coal this 
morning that had ever somany colors on 
one side; ‘most as many as there are there, 
I should think.” 

“Here’s something that shows all those colors, if you hold it 
just right. 

Why, what is this? “Jane broke the vinegar bottle, and mam- 
ma let me have the stopper.” 

Oh, yes, and it is cut glass so it shows these colors nicely! 

“I saw some of those colors, too, and I guess the’sun made 
them, because it was shining right on the vinegar bottle.” 

“My auntie’s ring shines like that and has lots of colors.” 

Has a great many colors would be better. Is it the ring or the 
stone in it that shows the colors ? 

“ It hasn’t any stone in it, it is a diamond.” 

We call a diamond a precious stone, and it does show many of 
these colors. 

You don’t know what to call this, do you ? so I will give you a 
name for it. We will call it the spectrum. Charlie may tell me 
what I have shown you. “ You have shéwn us a spectrum upon 
the side of the room.” 

Here is a glass of water; who will show us another spectrum ? 
(Alice holds the glass near the window, but not in the sun, and 
looks in vain for the spectrum.) 

“Oh, I can show it! I know what's the matter.” 

What can you show, Allan? “I can show the spectrum.” 

Helen, bring your stopper here please ; hold it up so. Howard, 
tell us what you see. “I see a spectrum.” 

I will hold my glass so that the spectrum will be somewhere 
else. ‘‘ Now it is on theblackboard but I can’t see it very well.” 
“ Now it is on the white paper, and it looks very bright.” 

What is it that looks so bright? You may show me one end of 
the spectrum, Clara. Frankie may show me the other end of the 
—what, children?. You may tell me what color is near Frankie. 
What color is at Clara’s end of the spectrum? Who noticed 
whether the colors were in the same order in each spectrum ? 

Look at the spectrum made by the glass of water ; now at this 
one, on the paper. Do the colors follow each other like children 
marching, or do they get mixed as boys and girls do if they don’t 
keep in order? “ There's a drop of water spilled on the window- 
sill, and I can see a spectrum in it.” “So can I.” “ Here’sa 
drop on this leaf, and there’s a spectrum in that, too.” 

Here is some water with soap in it, and here is a pipe. Who 
will come over here and blow a bubble for me? Blow very care- 
fully. Mary, and the other children, watch the bubble very 
sharply.- “I saw a rainbow in the bubble.” “So did I.” “I 
don’t think it was a rainbow.” “I think it was a spectrum.” 
“ Rainbows are up in the sky.” 

We will all look at this spectrum on the white paper. Notice 
= color. Who can find a paper on this table that matches this 
color ? 

(Numerous squares, circles, and oblongs of the six standard 
colors should be ready — scattered on the table.) 

How many know name of this color? Yes, that is right; 
almost all know red. H may show us a red square. Tommy 
may show a red circle. Oh, no! Who can find a red circle ? That 
is right, Ray. 











Spectrum. Prism. 
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I want three children to come up to the table to pick up my red 
papers. Sammy may find all of the red circles, Clara, all of the 
red squares, and Julia may pile up the red oblongs. 

You may hold up each paper for the school to decide if you 
have the right color. (Some mistakes were made ; violet or orange 
were sometimes mistaken for red.) 

Who sees anything red in the room ? 
do you mean? You may hold this red paper up to the flower, 
Maude. (Dissatisfaction from most.) “ The other is more like 
it, | think.” Try that. That is better. Who sees anything else 
red? You may hold the paper against the picture. Yes, that is 
just right. 

Let us look at this color. “ There's a strip in my necktie like 
that.” Bring it here so that the children may see. Show me 
paper like this. We call this color orange. Are there any fruits 
on the shelf that are just this color? The children don’t think 
the lemon matches. Bring each one here to be sure whether it is 
of the right color. (Part of a squash is found to be right and one 


Which geranium flower 


orange.) See this little strip of color. “ That's like the butter- 
cup.” “I should call that color yellow.” ‘The dandelion is 
that color.” What color is it, Dan? You may show a piece of 


yellow crayon, Lucy. Susie may bring me a spool of yellow 
thread. You may try the leaf ; is it yellow? Yes, “this one is yel- 
low.” 

The children in this row may each takea yellow square. Those 
in this row may take a red square. Those in the next row bring 
me an orange circle. These children may each take a red oblong 
to my desk. These little people may each make a mark on the 
board with red crayon. You may bring all the yellow papers 
that the children have taken to their desks. Pass this way. You 
tay each stand beside some child that has a red paper. Now 
bring the red papers. You may name these colors which we have 
looked at to-day. 

To-morrow will you bring me as many things as possible that 
are either red, orange, or yellow. You may look for the spectrum 
too; perhaps you will find it in some new place. How many ex- 
pect to find a spectrum if it is rainy ? 


2 
Teaching Little Children to Read. 


By AGNES M. MANNING, Principal Lincoln Primary School, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Every year there are from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty genuinely new pupils who enter our school. Even those who 
have been at the kindergarten cannot read a word. 

The modern kindergarten is succeeding, because it wisely seeks 
to lead the child by easy steps along the paths of observation. It 
does not attempt to cram or force the infantile brain. 

We have tried many plans to teach our little ones to read in the 
shortest time consistent with good work. We have experienced 
that the following is the best method. We start with a single 
word, which the teacher writes on the board in large script. ‘Ihe 
child is shown the object or a picture of it, and told that the word 
is its name. It is encouraged to talk about it. Then it is given a 
slate properly ruled and the word is written plainly by the teacher 
on the slate. The child attempts to copy this word for its busy 
work. Next day, perhaps, another word is added, but we are 
careful to make haste slowly. 

Never print ; it confuses the child, and is a waste of the teacher's 
time. 

I said a child, but every teacher knows that I mean a class of 
forty or fifty, or | am sorry to say often sixty in our large cities. 

When the writing lesson is given on the very first day, we start 
with the simplest forms. It is astonishing how the baby fingers 
that have been grappling with the difficulties of a whole word, tind 
easy Sailing in the writing lesson. 

As soon as the children have acquired a vocabulary, we go on 
adding new words more rapidly. We are careful to take these 
words from the First Reader that we will first use. 

After we have mastered seventy-five or eighty words, combined 
them in all varieties of sentences, which the children read readily 
from the blackboards, we introduce the Reader. 

A group of ten is all that any teacher should take at once in 
this exercise. Give the others their “ busy work,” and have this 
ten where you can walk behind, and see that each little one learns 
how to hold his book and keep his place properiy. 

It is astonishing how rapidly children pass from the script form 
of the word to the printed one in the book. There is no trouble 
after the first three days. Never allow a child to spell or stumble 
over a word. Tell it, or call on some pupil to tell it at once. 

You ask how the young reader ever will come to know his 
letters. We care nothing about the letters, we want him to recog- 
nize words at sight. 

He will learn the letters through the phonetic drill, through 
writing, and in future spelling. . 

As soon as our pupil has mastered the first 30 pages in a reader, 
we give him another just as easy as the first. 

Every school ought to have a series of “Readers” for young 
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children, for supplementary reading. They are far better adapted 
for little learners than the modern “child’s book,” which is often 
only modern in name. 

Since reading is truly the key of all knowledge, we should have 
more of it in our primary classes. Many children of the poor are 
forced to go to work so young that they can only stumble through 
a first reader. Had less time been spent on abstract numbers, 
and more in giving some practical knowledge of language, they 
could go on in leisure moments and study, by means of books, for 
themselves. 


. 
Nature Studies. III. 


(EVERGREEN TREES.) 
By S. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of Science, Quincy, Mass. 


(This lesson is adapted to pupils in the higher primary grades—the third or 
fourth years of school life.) 


Last week when we decided to have a Christmas tree, we ap- 
pointed this class a committee to examine trees and report. Is 
our committee ready? What kind of trees did you look at? What 
evergreen trees do you find? 

To-day we will let a part of the class be salesmen who have 
come to us to sell us a tree and we will be the purchasers who 
want to know all about these trees before we decide which to take. 

What tree do you represent, Alan? “Mine is the cedar.” 
No. (1.) What shape is your tree? How tall is it? 
branches good to hang presents on? Have you brought with 
you any views of the cedar? “Here is one (No. 2) showing the 
shape and the arrangement of the branches. The tips of the 
branches are slender and bend prettily when anything is hung on 
them.” Tell us about the bark of your tree. And about the 
leaves. ‘Here is a sample of the bark and this (No. 5) is a 
branch with the tiny leaves, like scales, so close to the stem that 
= may have thought them all one leaf. Notice too these gray 

rries (No. 11) that help to trim the tree.” 

Well done, Alan. Who will try next? Mary? 

“My tree is the hemlock. The old trees are too large, but the 
little trees are pretty.” Can you give us a sketch of the tree? “It 
is like this (No. 3). The branches begin very near the ground, 


ey. AB 


and they spread out a long way.” 
branches of the cedar. Wouldn't that be better for a Christmas 
tree? “I think so.” Then they are so much longer that we could 
hang more on the branches we could reach. Is this the bark? 
Yes; you see it is rough but not so stringy as the cedar bark. 
Are the leaves as curious? “Here are the leaves (No. 4). They 


egal > 2 
are flat and narrow with rounded ends. The arrangement is 
different, too.” Do they not fall off easily? ‘ When the tree is 
dried up the leaves fall. But we need not keep it long and they 
have such a pretty color. The cedar leaves look almost brown 
near them.” What is there to take the place of the berries? See 
these dainty cones (No. 10) hanging from the tips of the branches. 

“My tree has cones, too; it isa pine tree.” Will not that be 
too large? “I can give you a small tree if you wish.” Are not 
the branches of pine trees usually broken and ragged? “The 
lower branches of an old tree may be, but I will show you a per- 
fect tree.” Pine is not nice to touch; it is all sticky. “Oh, no, 
not in winter. My tree has no pitch on the bark now. Besides it 
is very fragrant.” ‘“ My hemlock is fragrant too.” Will you give 
us a picture of the pine? (No.1). “This is it. The branches 
are more like the hemlock than like the cedar, but they start 
higher on the trunk.” Is that the only difference? “No. Several 
branches grow out from the trunk at the same place.” I have 
heard of pine needles. What are they? “They are the leaves of 
the pine tree. Here are some. They grow in bundles of five.” 
Are there any cones? “Yes. I have none with me but can 
show you a picture of one.” 

I have seen pine trees that were not like Bertie’s. 
came out anywhere and the tree was not so large. “My tree is 
the white pine.” The one I meant is the yellow pine. There 
were only two leaves in a bundle, and the bundles had handles to 


They are farther apart than the 


The branches 
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them (No. 6). The cones are smaller and rougher. They are 
more like this. (No.9). Leave your cone unfinished, Olive, that 
we may see how to draw acone. I have seen another pine that 
is very pitchy, and has three leaves in a cluster, and the cones 


grow in bunches. “What is the pitch pine?” 


oN 


x\) 1 


Are there any other tree firms to hear from? “We have a 
spruce tree at home but it grows on the lawn.” “We have an 
evergreen hedge but I do not know the name of the tree.” “| 
found some holly with berries on it, but it is too prickly for a 
Christmas tree. I will give you some to trim with.” Thank you. 

Are the bids all in? Then we will pass to our seats and vote 
on the tree. You may let your vote be a picture of the tree you 
choose, with its leaves and cone. We will count the votes this 
afternoon. All careless ballots will be thrown out. 

(This lesson may be followed by stories for reproduction of 
Christmas customs in other lands—England, Germany, Russia.) 


> 


Exercise in Writing. 
By Mary A. SPEAR. 


(Pupils have been engaged in copying the word cu~ which was 
shown them in their last reading lesson. The time has now 
arrived when their “busy work” is to be examined and criti- 
cised.) 

Harry has worked well this morning, but his writing is not per- 
fect. (Holding Harry’s paper so that all may see it.) Does any- 
body remember what I said when I wrote the word for you to 
copy?" Yes,I told you about the lines on your paper, and | 
wanted you to write the word so that it would rest on one of these 
lines. Some one can tell me why Harry’s writing is not cor- 
rect. 

Look at your own paper. Who can show mea word resting 
on the line as you see it on the blackboard? (A paper is given to 
the teacher who holds it so that it may be seen by the class.) 
Paul thinks his writing is correct. What do others think? Part 
of the word rests on a line but not all of it. You can see Harry's 
faults more readily than you can discover your own, Paul. Al- 
though each pupil has tried to do his best, yet nobody is able to 
show a correct writing. 

Keeping on a line is a difficult task, but I know you are _perse- 
vering workers and you will be able to do it if you keep on trying. 
I will draw a line low down on the blackboard so that you can 
easily reach it, and I should not be surprised if somebody could 
write on it. Who wants totry? Well, Harry, you may begin the 
word cz and we will watch you. (As H is making the down- 
ward stroke in the curve of c, he hesitates. The teacher takes his 
hand, guides it to the base-line, and begins the right curve. He 
makes an imperfect letter but it rests on a line.) Who will take 
the crayon from Harry and write more of the word cup? Ida 
may try. (Teacher, with her finger just above the crayon, indi- 
cates the slant and length of the lines in x, while Ida writes.) 
Very well done, Ida. Some one may finish the word. Who is 
ready? Almost everybody has a hand raised. I will let Ida select 
a writer. Yes, Emma may be the next to go to the blackboard ; 
but before she writes we will look at the word to see what she is 
to do. 

“She must make the crayon go up and then make a long line,” 
says Effie. 

(Emma is assisted by the teacher who touches the blackboard 
to show her how far above and below the base-line she is to carry 
the crayon, The letter is finished and the class view the word to 
determine whether it rests ona line like the copy. The word 
may be imperfect in form, but to-day little attention is given to 
that fault, for the aim and purpose of this exercise is to lead pupils 
to notice the relations of letters to the base-line. Until they are 
able to do this they will not gain ideas of proper proportions.) 

Now I will show you some writing between two lines. Point to 
the end of this crayon and follow it with your fingers while | 
write 2. 

(There are parallel lines on the blackboard about three inches 
apart. Between these lines two or three z’s are written by the 
teacher, while the children, with their fingers, follow the move- 
ments of the crayon.) Tell me something about this writing. 

“You touched both top and bottom lines,” says Ida. 

Take these papers which are marked with lines for this kind of 
writing. For your next busy work you may write z’s. 
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An Exercise with Number Cards. 
By Lizzie M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


Among many devices for arousing the interest and keeping the 
attention of the children while teaching and reviewing numbers to 
four, | have a set of cards that I find particularly serviceable. 

They are about three inches in length by two ir. width and on 
each one I have drawn and colored four small pictures—a differ- 
ent one for each card. 

A second one is cut from thick manilla paper (the size of the 
cardboard), and this is cut, nearly to the upper edge, into four 
equal parts. 

The upper edges of the cardboard and paper are then pasted 
together, and the whole given to the children. 

By lifting one of the manilla strips, or “little curtains’ as the 





children call them, one of the pictures is shown. Lifting two cur- 
tains we see two pictures and so on. 

By means of these the children can add, subtract, multiply, di- 
vide, and measure or compare numbers to four. 

In using them for addition, they add by ones, by lifting the lit- 
tle curtains one by one. Add by twos, by lifting two curtains, 
etc. 

In subtracting, I show the whole number, then putting down 
one curtain we have four less one. Other numbers are shown in 
the same manner. 

To multiply, we count up the ones, twos, etc., lifting the cur- 
tain or curtains as we count one times one, two times one, or one 
times two, and two times two. We find how many one’s, two’s, 
three’s, and four’s, we have in four; how many more than one, 
two, and three ; how many we must add to ‘one, two, and three to 
make four ; how many we must take from four to have one, two, 
or three left; what numbers we take twice to make four, or two; 
what we take four times to make four ; the number of halves, and 
fourths in four; halves in two; and thirds in three. 

These examples may be varied to an almost unlimited extent, 
taking care that they do not become monotonous. 


ta 
To Develop Language of Division. 


By E. E. K. 


t) 0 eth oe ee ke 8. &. @ 
00 is oe) oo oo o 
000 000 00 
0000 0000 000 
00000 00000 0 
000000 00000 
0000000 0000 
00000000 000 
000000000 00 
0000000000 ‘ 

Eleven measured off by ones gives how many ones? 

Eleven measured by two gives how many twos? And what is 
left? 

Eleven divided into threes, gives how many groups of three? 

And what over ? 


ooo 


Eleven divided into fours gives how many groups? And what 
remainder ? 
Eleven divided by five gives how many fives? And what re- 


mainder ? 

Eleven divided by six equals how many complete sixes ? 
what ? 

Eleven divided by seven equals how many complete groups and 
what over? 

Eleven divided by eight equals what? etc. 


¥ 


The Southern Teacher says: ‘“ More language work and less 
technical grammar is what is needed in many of our schools. 
We have seen pupils who could diagram difficult sentences, and 
rattle off the parrot like parsing of the noun, verb, etc., with but 
little effort, but would utterly Bail in the proper use of practical 
grammar. Give your pupils language work and plenty of it if 
you would make practical grammarians of them.” Whata strug- 
gle it has cost to reach the sound common sense in this statement ! 
It has cost 25 years of conflict to undo the effects of the legacy 
the medieval ages have bestowed on us—and we have not “got 
there” yet. 


And 
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Stories for Reproduction. 
Primary. 


(The best results in reproduction work will be obtained by those teachers who 

see in these little stories material for training in mental development. Th 
the imagination of children, they can be made familiar beforehand with the little 
people who talk and act in these stories, They should be given back to the 
teacher by thechildren to whom they are told either orally or in writing, in fect- 
ly correct language. Teachers find in their every-day work, abundance of mater- 
ial for such little anecdotes, and they will have far more interest to the children 
than these few specimens Skilful questioning is @ necessary accompaniment to 
reproduction lessons if teachers desire to emphasize any ethical point that ought 
to _be so carefully hidden away that only the flavor is Gesceptible. 

_ The stories in the following series which are separated by periods, are de- 
signed to be given only in the sections in which they are divided, and gathe- ed 
again at the last into a complete story.) 


Merry Christmas was the first thing little Sue heard on Christmas 
morning. She got up and ran to get her stocking. 


It was just as full as it could be. Sue took the things out and 
put them on the bed. 


There was a dear little doll with blue eyes, a blue and white 
tea * a pair of gloves, some candy, a gold ring, and a pretty 


Sue dresses herself and runs down to breakfast. She kisses 
her. She finds her glasses, picks up her pocket handkerchief, and 
threads her needles. Grandma calls Lillie her eyes because she 
saves her looking for things. 


Polly likes to sit in the kitchen while her mamma is getting tea. 
The Rettle sings as it boils and that always makes Polly laugh. 





Mark has a new red sled. He will have great fun with it when 
the snow comes. Sometimes he thinks he cannot wait. 


Annie is only seven years old, but her mamma thinks she 
should begin to help about the work. So Annie dries the cups 
and saucers every morning very carefully. 

(For Second Year Children.) 

Long before Christmas Johnnie Morse began to get ready for 
it. He went to the post-office for his aunt, and she paid him five 
cents a week. 


He carried wood for his mother, and earned three cents a week 
in this way. He often thought that some candy would taste 
good, but he did not spend his pennies. 


Every Saturday night he was paid for his week's work. His 
money was kept in a little red bank on his table. The bank be- 
gan to be quite heavy as Christmas drew near. 


One week before Christmas Johnnie counted his money. He 
had been saving it for twenty weeks, and he had one hundred and 
sixty pennies. 


One afternoon he went shopping, and this is what he bought : 
A little book for his sister, a tin horn for his little brother, and an 
inkstand for his papa. 


These cost just one hundred and ten pennies, and he had forty 
left. He spent this for a pretty handkerchief for Grandma with a 
“G” worked in the corner. 


Perhaps you think he did not give his mother anything. He 
had made her the nicest little foot-stool in the world, and sister 
had covered it with red velvet. When Christmas morning came, 
mother thought her present the nicest of all. 





Uncle James bought a new book for Dick and Dolly. It be- 
longs to both, but they never quarrel about it. They love to sit 
in a big chair and turn the leaves over together. 

— A bee was flying in and out of the window. It lighted on 
Pearl's hand. Pearl did not move, and the bee did not sting her. 
(For Third Year Childrer.) 

“Jt snows! It snows!” shouted Chester Burnham, as he looked 
out the window, and saw the first fleecy flakes of the season come 
floating down from the sky, as if they disliked to touch the muddy 
streets and become a part of it. Chester was going to his grand- 
mother’s on Christmas, and he was promised a long sleigh ride, after 
he got there if it was “good sleighing.” He almost counted the 
snow flakes for the whole day, and went to sleep that night to 
dream of jingling bells. In the morning everything out 
doors was d in white. He was the first one up in- 
the house, and with his snow-shovel, was out making paths in the 
yard before breakfast. In two days the snow was all pressed 
down and fine sleighing was anticipated. The whole family took 
the cars for the country for the Christmas visit. On the morning 
of that eventful day, Chester had a splendid sleigh ride ten miles 
long, and came back with a keen appetite for the “ roast turkey. 
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Cook County (Ill.) Normal School. 


SPECIMENS OF CHILDREN’S WORK IN PRACTICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following selections have been made with a view to show- 
ing something of the character of the elementary science work which 
is being attempted in the Cook County normal school at the pre- 
sent time. The work is not fully represented, that done under the 
heads of mineralogy and geology, for want of space, being omitted. 
The nature of the work varies with the season, just now indoor 
work being more suitable than outdoor observation. The pupils, 
however, make notes upon some line of observations selected by 
themselves each month. This is called ‘“ Independent Work.’’t 
The “Class Notes’* are written up after the experiments have been 
performed, 

The points touched upon in the lessons here given are physical 
and chemical changes illustrated by breaking, then burning, wood; 
also evaporation, using apparatus made for the purpose in the 
school. Absorption and radiation of heat are illustrated by the 
use of wire, crayon, stones, etc. The mode of making the mag- 
netic needle with its support is also detailed. The drawings with- 
out notes illustrate some of the work done earlier in the year. 

The lessons are not submitted as perfect or ideal specimens, 
but they have been taken from the daily work merely to show 
what may be accomplished with seasonable effort. 

ELLEN R. JACKMAN. 


DRAWINGS OF BEETLE FROM OBSERVATION WITH MICROSCOPE. 



































































Vneer view 




















Head 


Full view: EDWIN DRAPER, Eighth Grade. 


Other drawings 
of beetle : BIRDIE HALL, Sixth Grade. 
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EIGHTH GRADE.* 
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Nov. 11, 1891. 





HATTIE POTTER. 
SCIENCE, 


There are two kinds of changes, one a physical, the other a 
chemical change. 

For an illustration : if you should take a small stick and break it, 
it would be changed from its former appearance. There would 
be the same amount of bulk and the same weight, but there would 
be a change called a physical change. 

A physical change is a change in form, not in substance. 
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We applied heat to this stick and it caught fire and burneq 
While the wood was burning, I noticed that a great change was 
going on. I took a piece of glass and held it in the smoke sed 
noticed that on the glass there was collecting a black substance 
On looking closely we found that the black substance was the 
carbon collected on the glass in fine particles. 

I also noticed that the part of the wood that was burning left a 


dark, black substance called carbon. This was a chemical change, 




























































FIFTH GRADE. 
K. STILLMAN. 


The milkweed pod is soft and is of a pale green color. It is 
shaped like a banana, but it is only about three inches long. The 
inside is white and full of fluffy, downy beautiful mites of soft 
natural silk. There are also small brown round seeds in the pod. 
It splits down the side that is most prominent, and a downy snow 
storm comes out. 


Oct. 30, 1891. 


FROM EIGHTH GRADE.t 
Myra BILLINGS. 


October, 1891. 


I have noticed that the leaves on the trees, the maple especially, 
have been changing color, and that new leaves have been coming 
out on the syringa bushes. 

The frosts that we are having now, some of them very heavy, 


have not killed the pansies, which still continue to bloom. 1 saw 
a rose bush in bloom for the second time. 
Wednesday the eleventh, there was frost and rain. About 8:30 


the sky became clear with a temperature of 57 degrees, and 
the barometer was 29.3 degrees. 


THIRD GRADE.* * 


HERBERT BENEDICT. Nov, 12, 1891. 


We put number one, two, three, four, and five,* in the west win- 
dow, November 10, 1891, at 3:30 P. M. 

We placed the needles so they just touched the surface of the 
water. 

We measured them at 8:50 this morning. 

The water in number one went down one-half centimeter, num- 
ber two went down one-half centimeter, number three one-fourth 
centimeter, and number four went down one centimeter. 


+The numbers refer to vessels of different shape and size placed in window 
with apparatus for measurirg rate of evaporation of water. E.R. J. 


EIGHTH GRADE.* 
EDWIN DRAPER. 
THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


September, 1891. 


The first thing in the study of the magnetic needle is to make 
the apparatus, and this is very easy to do. 

We first make a piece of wood the shape of a square and bevel 
the edges for a base. Then we bend a small brass wire at right 
angles about two-thirds up, so as to make a sort of arm with a 
hook on the end. 

We then stick a needle through a piece of cork and tie a very 
fine silk thread around the cork so that it hangs free. 

The needle now has to be magnetized. To do this we take a 
magnet and rub the end marked north (one way on!y) un the end 
of the needle we wish to have point north. 

If you are successful in the experiment, the end of the needle 
which you magnetize will point a little east of north, and dip a 
little, because the magnetic pole is in that direction from where 
we live at present. 


Out of the 


erous supply of equally good material from this school, want 
of space and i 


desire to present s of typical work by the pupils, 


necessitates us to be content with the above selections.—Eb. 
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Early Lessons in Form Expression. IV. 
By GRACE HOOPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
CIRCLES, 

The circle has been studied in connection with the sphere, and 


named. —_ select it as representing the faces of the cylinder. 
(Fig. 1.) e lesson is given in the same manner as that on 
the square. 





Fig. 1. Fig, 2. 
From this may follow laying the tablets to form a border, using 
both square and circle. (Fig. 2.) 









HEMISPHERE, 


The children may learn this type-form by making it for them- 
selves. Teachers and pupils model a sphere together. (Fig. 3.) 
When finished, the teacher places the one 
she has made in full view of the class, 
and taking a stout linen thread, carefully 
places it exactly across the middle of the 
sphere ; taking the ends in the fingers she 
draws it through the clay, and the sphere 
falls apart. 

You see, children, how nicely I have divided my sphere. Now 
you may have a string, and try todo the same. Be very careful, 
when you start, to place the | exactly across the middle. 
Press it through slowly and carefully. What have we done to 
our sphere, Charles? “ We have cut it into two parts.” Dividing 
anything into two parts is often called dzsecting. (Drill on the 
new term.) What might we call each part, May? “Half a 
sphere.” Yes, but we can tell it in one word—/emisphere. Now, 
Helen. “ Half a sphere is called a hemisphere.” 


STUDY OF THE HEMISPHERE. 


Now we have been introduced to the hemisphere; but I am 
sure we all want to become very well acquainted with it; so to- 
day we will take it in our hands, and hold it until we are sure we 
know all its history. We can see that it has, like the other blocks, 
a surface, Some one tell the story of the surface. “It is divided.” 
Right; then, it must have faces. ‘‘Two,” is a correct answer, 
Anna. Can you tell what kind of faces? “One is plain, the other 
curved.” A good answer ; all place the hemisphere on the plain 
face, and fold your hands together. What is it doing, children? 
“ Sitting still”; yes, just as you are. Push ita little; now tell me 
about it. “ It will slide.” Place it on the curved face. Will it roll 
as the sphere did? “No, only rock.” 


SHAPES OF THE FACES. 


Does the plane face look like any shape we have seen before ? 
“Yes, like a circle.” If you move your finger around the edge 
what will you find ¢Aat tobe? “ A circle also.” (Fig. 5.) Here is 
the face. (Fig. 6.) (A paper tablet shown), and here is the edge. 


S 0 


: Fig s. , Fig. 6. 
(A ring shown.) I have here a paper in which | have cut two lit- 
tle windows. Watch and see what face will look out -of this win- 


a dow, (fit a cube to the square opening). (Fig. 7.) 


Y; Y BR Whose isit, Mary? “The cube's square face.” 


What is looking out now, Ethel? (Fit a sphere 
YY to the circular opening.) “Asphere.” Perhaps, 
y YY 
YY); SEMICIRCLE. 
Now hold the hemispheres in this position. 


but what else can look out of this window ? 
_ Figs. . 
(Figs. 8 and 9.) 1 am going to give you a large paper circle ; let it 









Wy 
Yes, “a hemisphere” can, and John says “a 
cylinder can also.” 
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be made of brown paper (four inches in diameter), and fold it so 
that it will represent the hemisphere. (Children all fold the circle.) 





Fig. 8. 
Put the edges together, Mary, we must have it folded so that the 


Fig. 9. 


parts will be exactly alike. We name half a circle a semicircle. | 

will show you how I should make it with the chalk; then ever so 

many may tell me stories about the hemisphere, and the semicircle. 
NATURAL OBJECTS, 


A lesson on natural, or manufactured; objects based on the 
hemisphere, from observation and from memory, may -be given, 
followed by modeling a bowl, half an apple (fig. 10.), a hat, etc. 


ARRANGEMENT, 







_ Distribute to the children small semi- 
~~——— circles made from cardboard, as were 
the square, and circular tablets, and 
dictate an arrangement in borders. 
(Figs. 11 and 12.) 







Variety in Language Work. 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


Lost.—On the second flight of stairs a white pocket handker- 
chief, with a narrow blue border, and the letter “‘ M "’ embroidered 


If the finder will return it to me | shall be much 
MAGGIE THOMPSON. 


in one corner. 
obliged. 
Room number 5. 


Found.—At recess, inside the school-yard, a red mitten with 
a scalloped edge at the wrist and a hole in the thumb. The owner 
can have it by coming to me and proving property. 

Miss Humphrey's room. JAMES DIXxon. 


Articles are constantly lost and found about school-houses and 
yards. Why not utilize this opportunity to vary the monotony 
of school work by teaching the children to write advertisements of 
their loss and discovery ? 

The grasp of the work is wholly within their capacity ; the ar- 
rangement of such notices is excellent practice for them in after 
life; the desire to make them read like rea/ ones will train their 
observation in searching for the usual forms in newspapers; the 
spelling of such language exercises will include many words and 
names of common things that are not often found in their other 
lessons: and the novelty and interest in such practical language 
work will last longer than almost any other. To describe a thing 
is to look minutely at it in every detail and to get a mental image 
of it that would never be obtained in any other way. To learn to 
see is a great need of children; to learn to express what they see 
in the fewest possible words is another need; and when children 
are “ playing ” that they are paying two cents for every word in 
an advertisement, they soon learn to eliminate all the superfluous 
ones for which all the editors in the future will bless them if no- 
body else does. 

Sa 


Questions for Little Learners. 


By EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


What kind of a bridge does winter build over a river? 

How is this bridge broken by spring ? 

What qualities has a cat or a dog that a child would do well to 
copy ? 

Why does pussy make so little noise, when she walks about ? 

Name some toy made of wood ; tin; iron; rubber ; glass ; paper. 

Who has a toy made of some material we have not named? 

Name some toy to be used out of doors; in the house. 

What is the stove made of ? the window? slate pencil ? 

Who can name some object that looks like a triangle ? 

Who can name some object of i lar shape: 

Who can make a sentence of two w ? of three words ? 


4 


Tell me something some animal can do that a man cannot do? 
Tell me something a man can do that no animal is able to do? 
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Busy Work. 


(In compliance with a universal request for ** Busy Work” for little children, 
this column of the primary edition is set apart in Tue Journat. Little folks 
cannot always be kept on the * three R's.” There isa natural psychological de- 
mand for relaxation and variety, and for something with which to busy the fin- 

rs, Teachers of pri rooms, especially those who * have so many children 
they don’t know what to do,” have resorted to all sorts of expedients to keep 
the little hands out of mischief. These expedients have not always been wisely 
selected, and have not been educative in their use or tendency. It is of very 
little worth to give children “* things to play with,” unless that play is educative 
in the rroebelian sense, and is as much a = of their mental training as any 
other part of the school regime. Several faults stand out in the employment of 
“busy work” na teachers. They do not always insist upon carefulness and 

0 


accuracy in the doing of this work, The same carelessness which is condoned 


in this manual training will re-appear all through their other work, and a lack 
of thoroughness is thus permitted to enter into the child’s character. Again, 
children are allowed the use of material for so long a time as to wear out the en- 
joyment of it. The greatest skill is necessary to know how much and how little 
of this work can be given to children, and still leave them with a desire for 
more. If each child could have its own box of materials, a sense of ownership 
in it would greatly increase the value of the exercise in the child’s mind.) 


Parquetry. 


Materials.—Squares of paper (4 X 4 inches), primary and sec- 
ondary colors, Large sheets white paper for mounting, paste, 
brushes, or slats, om scissors. 

Aim.—To stimulate perception, to utilize the child’s natural 
propensity to cut with scissors, and to encourage accurate execu- 
tion. 

Method.—The time has come for busy work, and each child is 
given a sheet of white paper and a flat stick, Next comes some 
white paste in a tiny tin saucer, or small butter plate, and a square 
of colored paper. 

The latter is to be placed diagonally on the large sheet. The 
teacher says, ‘‘ There was once a lady who wanted a new oil- 
cloth for her kitchen, and before going to buy it, she took her 
shawl from the closet, and spread it on the bed in the same way 
we have our colored papers. (Fig. 1.) The bottom corner was 
folded to the top corner. (Fig. 2.) The shawl was too large this 
way, so she turned it, that the slanting line on the right became 
the base and the sharp corner on the right and the one on the left 
came together. (Fig. 3.) Then she put it on, and went out and 























when she came home it was placed on the bed again just as she 
took it off, and the upper corner on the left side was folded to the 
right. (Fig. 4.) She next turned it over so that the slanting line 
on the right side became the base line, and the sharp corner at the 
top was brought down to meet the one at the bottom. (Fig. 5.) 
Now we are going to place these “triangles” as you call them 
with the base-line néarest us, and the closed side on the right. 
Then fold one corner on the left over to the right and iron it 
nicely with your finger nails. Turn it back again and where you 
have creased it I will put a pencil mark. (Fig. 6.) My helpers will 
som the scissors and you are to cut just where you see the black 
ine and nowhere else. Now open all the pieces and see what 
you have. 
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The “square and four triangles” are to be pasted on the white 
sheets which have been waiting so long. The lady bought two 
kinds of oil-cloth, one like this (Fig. 7.) and the other is just 
the opposite, (which the children find to be like Fig. 8.), and paste 
on the other side of the sheet. AIDA R. DE MILrt. 

New York City. 


a 
Stick Laying. 


Materials.—Colored sticks of various lengths. 

Aim.—To develop invention and construction, and to train in 
accuracy. ; 

Method.—\ want you to lay as many forms with these sticks as 
you can to-day. Be sure to place the ends of the sticks quite to- 


TTT] Y 


Make the forms very carefully, even if you do not make so many 
of them. At the close of the lesson these forms were found. 
New York City. ANNA V. LEE. 
































¥ 
Word Pricking. 


Materials—Small squares of stiff paper, on which should be 
written newly developed words and sentences. The letters should 
be dotted at regular intervals, showing where the pricking is to be 
done. In addition to these the same number of larger squares of 
cardboard and enough pins to supply each child with one will be 
needed. A large square of cardboard for the teacher's use, pre- 
pared in the same manner as the small squares of paper, will be 
of value in illustrating the device, to the children. The use of 
impression paper in preparing the written work on the papers 
will greatly lighten the teacher's labor. 

Aim.—To fix in the pupils’ minds the forms of words and sen- 
tences, recently developed. No new words should be used, 

Method.—The material should be distributed first, giving to 
each child one of the cardboard squares and another containing 
the writing. The children should be instructed to place the card- 
board underneath the paper, so that in pricking no injury will be 
done to the desk. By the use ofthe large cardboard square, the 


teacher can illustrate to the pupils in a few moments what she 
wishes done and how they are to do it. To insure the successful 
accomplishment of the object for which this form of busy work is 
Gesigned, the children must understand that they are to begin 
with the first letter of each story and prick in regular order. If 
this point is not emphasized, they will = proceed at ran- 
dom and thus lose the best results of their work. 

When completed, the work will have the appearance of the 
above sketch, dots representing the pin pricks. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room, They may be detached and 
hung up for use in language work. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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Christmas Morning. 


Christmas morning, and broad daylight ! 
Who do you think was here last night, 
Bundled in furs from top to toe? 
I won't tell, for I think you know. 


Who was it came from cold Snowland, 
Driving gaily his eight in hand, 

Sleigh piled up with wonderful toys ? 
Who was it? Tell me, girls and boys. 


Who was it down the chimney crept 
While everybody soundly eet, 

Filled the stockings, and tapped them all 
With “ Merry Christmas, one and all”? 


Who went back ‘neath the bright starlight, 
Reindeer scampering with all their might ? 
I won’t tell, for it’s very clear, 
If you are good, he'll come next year. 





(Recitation for a little girlin the lowest 
picture above, which is sketched upon the blackboard.) 


Watching for Santa Claus. 


By RUTH DAVENPORT. 


A story I'll tell of two little girls 
Who thought they were very wise ; 


When they went to their bed on Christmas eve, 


They said, “‘ We'll not shut our eyes; 


But lie and listen as still as we can be 
Till we hear old Santa’s bells; 

And then get a peep at his turnout gay 
And see all the story tells. 


The time seemed so long, they impatient grew : 


“ Perhaps old Santa had come, 
And the merry sound of his tinkling bells 
Could not reach our close-shut room.” 


So out of bed went the little bare feet, 
And crept to the chimney-side ; 
And Bessie looked in the stockings’ top ; 
“ He hasn't come yet !” she cried. 











rimary room as she points to the 


So back they went to listen again, 
And when next they crept to see, 
From the tiny toes way up to the top 

Were as full as full could be. 







They are wond'ring still how it happened so 
That they got never a peep ; 

J could explain to them jus/ how it was, 
They both had been fast asleep. 


» 


A Letter to Santa Claus. 











By L. F. ARMITAGE, Saugus, Mass. 





(Recitation for third year.) 


Dear Santa Claus : I write to you, 
To ask you to remember 
A boy who lives in our street, 
When you come, next December. 











He is a good boy, Santa Claus, 
He's better far than 1; 
Once when I hit my sister Kate 
So hard it made her cry, 






He said to me, “ Why, Jimmy Hart! 
How could you hurt her so ? 

I'd never treat my sister thus, 
But always kindness show.” 







He's always good when he’s in school, 
And always kind at play. 

And when he's out of school he helps 

His mother, every day. 











His father died a year ago, 
And they are very poor. 

Last Christmas when I showed my gifts 

(1 had ten, I think, or more). 














I said, “ Now, Harry, show to me 
Your books and all your toys.” 

He said, “ Oh Santa Claus is not 
Acquainted with foor boys.” 


So I would like to introduce 
My dear friend, Harry Gray, 
And will you not remember him 
On the next Christmas day ? 






And if you have not toys enough, 
Then why not pass the door, 
This year, of those who have so much, 
And give some to the poor ? 


a 


Lo! now is come our joyful’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly, 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 












Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
— Wither. Christmas carol. 
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A Rabbit School. 


(Recitation for second year. Rabbits sketched on blackboard.) 


Three small bunnies went to school, 
In a most convenient hole, 

Where a rabbit, wise and stern, 
Taught them ‘neath a shady fern. 


Taught them how to smooth their furs, 
How to brush and comb their ears, 
How to turn their tails upright, 

How to burrow in the night. 


Not one rabbit stayed away, 

Never left their books to play, 

Hopped straight home when school was done, 
Never left their tasks undone. 


Learned in a high degree 

As each rabbit ought to be, 
Now they sit in other holes, 
Teaching other little schools. 


»* 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas. 


Jolly old St. Nicholas, lean your ear this way, 

Don't you tell a single soul what I’m going to say. 

Christmas eve is coming soon. Now, you dear old man, 

Whisper what you'll bring to me ; tell me, if you can. 

When the clock is striking twelve, when I’m fast asleep, 

Down the chimney, broad and black, with your pack you'll 
creep ; 

All the stockings you will find hanging in a row; 

Mine will be the shortest one—you'll be sure to know. 

Johnny wants a pair of skates, Susie wants a dolly, 

Nellie wants a story-book—she thinks dolls are folly ; 

As for me, my brain isn’t very bright ; 

Choose for me, dear Santa Claus, what you think is right. 





A Rhyme. 


(Recitation for first year.) 


One, two, three, four, five 
Little chickens all alive. 
Five, four, three, two, one; 
Now my little song’s begun. 


But there should be more than five 
Little chickens all alive : 

For I met the mother hen, 

And she told there were ten. 


That may be, but I've no time 

Left to make another rhyme ; 

Though, no doubt, there are some more, 
It is as I said before :— 


One, two, three, four, five 
Little chickens all alive: 
Five, four, three, two, one ; 
Now my little song is done. 
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The Very Best Thing. 
By R. D. 


(Recitation for a little girl in third year of school.) 


Once on a time, a sweet little girl, 
Sat close to grandmother’s knee, 
Trying to plan for her Christmas gifts 

As busy as she could be. 


She had very many friends to love, 
But her purse was very small ; 

How could she make those few pennies buy 
Enough to gladden all. 


So the little face more sober grew, 
Gf The chattering tongue quite still, 
Till grandma said “ What’s the matter dear, 
Are you tired or feeling ill ?” 


Then into grandmother's lap she climbed 
And nestled her curly head; 

She told her troubles with tearful e es, 
And this was what grandma said : 


“ Love is the very best thing in the world, 
Of that you have a large store; 

You may give and give and gzve and gzve, 
And always have plenty more. 


And so the pure gold will far outweigh 
The prettiest gilded toys, 

So is the dear love of friend for friend 
Most precious of Christmas joys. 


Little willing feet and helpful hands, 
Obeying with smiling face, 

Mong the Christmas gifts todear mamma 
Will have the very first place. 





A Difficult Sum, 


* (Recitation with illustration by third and second year children.) 


What's the matter, my poor little man? 
Why do they keep you so late ? 

You are so small and the sums are so big— 
There, now, let me see the slate. 


Figures mean nothing, but apples we know ; 
We'll call them apples to-day. 

See, there are three on the o!d apple-tree; 
Pull one and take it away. 


Put it up there at the top of the slate, 
Look in the grass for some more. 

Yes, there are three; you must bring them to me, 
-And now you have gathered me a. 


Four little apples won’t make me a pie, 
We must go back to the tree ; 

Nineteen will be quite sufficient for me, 
Nineteen and four—twenty-three. 


There, we've enough, and the sum is quite right, 
Isn’t it easy this way ? 

Put away copy-book, speller, and slate ; 
No more hard lessons to-day, 
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The Frogs’ School. 


Sketch of frogs on the board.) 


The sun was shining softly, 
The day was calm and cool, 

When forty-five frog scholars met 
Down by a shady pool— 

Poor little frogs, like little folk, 
Are always sent to school. 


(Recitation for a boy in second year. 


Their lessons seemed the strangest things— 
They learnt that grapes were sour, 

They learnt that four and twenty days 
Exactly made an hour ; 

That bricks were made of houses, 
And corn was made of flour ; 


That six times one was ninety-five, 
And “yes” meant “no” or “nay.” 

They always spent to-morrow 
Before they spent to-day; 

While each commenced the alphabet 
With “ Z” instead of “ A.” 


As soon as school was over 
The master said, “ No noise! 

Now go and play at leap-frog ” 
(The game a frog enjoys), 

«“ And mind that you behave yourselves, 
And don’t throw stones at boys.” 


Yr 
The First Christmas. 


By SUSAN HARRIMAN, Halifax, N. S. 


“Christmas, Merry Christmas! Aunt Sue; come and see our pres- 
ents, for we never had so many before. I have a eee | of a sled, a 
pair of skates, two picture books, some handkerchiefs, and ever 
so many little things, and Sumner has as many as I, if not more. 
Did you ever have so many when you were a little girl? 

“No, Rae; I should have felt very rich indeed with half the 
number of presents you 
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a strange place? So it was, but the Father had a reason for put- 
ting him there, for it was a gift to all His children, and He knew 
if the baby was found dressed in pretty clothes, in a fine house, 


His oor children would feel that they had no right to see it and 
love it. 


“ But only those living near by knew of the gift,and the Father 
said, ‘1 ‘must let all my children know,’ and soon some shepherds 
who were out sleeping on the hill-tops with their sheep, were 
awakened by a beautiful music, and looking up they found the 
sky, instead of being cold and silent, was glorious with a shining 
light, and the air was filled with angels. At first they were afraid 
but as the sweet music told them of the baby Christ, they said to 
each other, “ Let us go and see if this wonderful thing is true.” 
Leaving the sheep and lambs they went down into the valley. 
Sure enough they found the baby, and as sure as they saw him, 
they loved him, and went out again to tell others. 

“ Still the angels sang their joyful song, and at last the music 
reached the ears of some wise men who lived far away, and as 
they heard the good news, they fell on their knees and gave 
thanks, for long and earnestly had they |prayed for some one to 
come who could lead them to be like the good Father himself, 
and they felt sure that this baby would soon grow to be a teacher 
among them and lead them aright. 


“ Taking with them beautiful presents of gold,and sweet smelling 
gums which they gathered from trees, they started out to find the 
baby, but knew not where to go. - But as they stood waiting, the 
angels pointed out to them a large and brilliant star in the East, 
telling them it would be a guide. Silently they followed it, stop- 
ping now and again to watch the brilliant glowing heavens, ard 
to kneel on the cold ground that they might thank their Father 
for His goodness. Then listening to the sweet and joyful bursts 
of music they pursued their way, until at last the star stood still, 
and then laying their gifts before the manger, they fell down and 
worshipped the baby. 

“As they arose they said, ‘ Let us name the day for the Christ 
child and call it Christmas.’ 


“Years passed by and the baby grew into a kind, loving boy, 
and when he became a man he spent all his time going around 
among the poor and wicked, comforting and helping all, and 
teaching them to do right. All loved him, and felt sad when at 
last his work was done, and the Father took him to his home 
above. 


“After he was gone the people said, ‘ Let us show our love for 
him, by remembering all the poor on his birthday. He loved 
them, and he told us once that in loving them we showed our love 
for him. And we must surely remember the little folks, for he 
once took little children in his arms and blessed them.’ ” 

“Is that why we give presents to each other on Christmas, 
Auntie?” 

“Yes now we remember not only the poor, but each other, but 
we do it all for Christ’s sake.” 





have received, but if gifts 
were few, I know of one 
way in which I was more 
fortunate than you. When 


Merry Christmas Time. 





Christmas night came I 
am sure I never looked 
so flushed and tired as 
you two little folks look 
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1. Christmas time is ev - er bright, Full of mirth and song; Ev - ery heart is 
now after playing so hard. 2. Christmas time is ev - er dear, Hail’d with friendship true; Ev - ery brow _ is 
Come, curl up here in the 3. Christmas time a sto - ry tells, One whosetruth we know; How our Sav - iour 
sofa, one on each side of 4. Christmas time has come a- gain, Joy = air- y wings In- to ev - ery 
me where we can watch a => aA ¢ ee 
the dancing flames, and I — —f a £ = a ee. 
will tell you a’story.” ——- —- ood ee a 

“Ofa = oo a ae _ 7 : 7  - FF 

ou were a little girl, f Cnoxvs. 
‘Auntie ? w . >t \— —s —— + Ss a ® = 

“No, [fam going heck -——__ — = je-= 

further,than jl was ¢ — o—s— 
a little girl; way back to — ; 
the vi ofest hristmas, gay and light, Sing-ing all day long. Far and near, far and near, Noth -ing 
when the good Father of wreath'd in smiles, Whenits light we view. 
all gave to His children Christ was born, Yearsand yearsa - go. 






all over this broad earth, dwell-ing _ flies, 
the most beautiful pres- 
ent that-was ever given. 
What do you think it 
was? Something so 
precious that money 
could not buy it—a dear, 
little, baby boy. It was 
the little baby Christ. 
But this baby was not 
found in a dainty lace 
basket like the one in 
which baby Eleanor was 
found, but ina manger in 
a shed. You think it was 











now but joy we hear; 
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Ring-ing 


Gifts for all she 












out, loud and , Mer- ry Christ-mas 
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From Feudalism to Freedom. 
By OLIVE M. LONG, St. Paul, Minn. 


(DESIGNED FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOONS OR CLOSING EXERCISES BEFORE CHRISTMAS.) 


(The following Vey see drama has been prepared with great care, with espe- 
cial refe to the d d of the times tor national dialogues and selections. 
(Platform with drawn curtains ; below it, and at one side, a 
girl in modern dress, seated in arm-chair idly turning over the 
leaves of a history.) 

Girl——Yes, General Warren, you are a brave looking man ; | 
would have known you were an officer, at least—and you are 
handsome too (turning pages), which is more than I can say of 
you, La Fayette, though perhaps you wouldn’t be so bad, if it 
weren't for your stiff, wooden wig and high collar. No wonder 
they called it a choker. And your name! What was it? O yes 
—here—Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier Marquis de la 
Fayette (¢urning pages). Ah, John Smith—- were you the first 
John Smith, I wonder? I should think that a man as fond of ad- 
venture as you were, wouldn’t like to come down to always sitting 
on that log, showing the same old compass to the same old In- 
dians. And I should think they'd get used to it, instead of look- 
ing just as surprised every time I open the book (¢urning 
pages). And here’s Columbus, pointed beard, and ruff, and all. 
You had your fame and glory diluted with a good deal of unhap- 
piness, didn’t you (¢urning pages)? Andhere’sthe map. Ap- 

ropriate to — paint the ocean blue, isn’t it? Though per- 

aps it was anything but blue some of the nights of the first 
journey across it, so long ago— and it was the sailors who were 
blue instead. Let me see; he started ‘here (tracing with finger), 
and it took him over two months to sail—how far was it? About 
six inches here, I should say. The very first time those waves 
ever parted for a civilized being. And how can people know, after 
all this time, that Columbus sailed in just those little scallops ? 
Almost three hundred and ninety-nine years ago! In October too, 
wasn't it? (Yawanng.) Well, with all their troubles, they didn’t 
have to study history lessons when they were almost as/eep, and 
even if they had, there wasn’t so much of it to study then. I’m 
not sure that I'd like to have lived long ago, particularly as that 
case, I wouldn’t be living now, but I would like to try it. (/Vod- 
ding sleepily.) How queer it would be not to have any United 
States, or a president, or (more sleepily) senators of congress—no, 
I mean members of--of senators—oh (ha//-as/eep), what do—l 
—mean? (Falls back in chair asleep.) 

(Enter from between curtains, which remain, closed the God- 
dess of Sleep, in black dress sprinkled with silver stars. Silver 
crown, with crescent moon, and wand tipped with silver star. 
She remains through the whole representation on platform out- 
side of curtain. She bends over sleeping girl, waving her wand 
gently.) 

Goddess of Sleep.——Sleep, little maid of the nineteenth century, 
and in your sleep go back to those other lands and climes you 
would like to know. Travel back to the long ago through the 
easiest and shortest of paths, the way of dreams. Know what 
the world was like before the light of liberty had touched the land 
and sea with its shining fingers. Look first into the darkness of 
the middle ages (curtains part on empty stage), one hundred 
years before Columbus was born to dream “¢ sailing into unknown 
waters, and see what child-life meant in the feudal ages. (Zn/er, 
Srom opposite sides of stage,girl anda boy in poor plain dresses— 
the boy wearing a loose blouse belted in, and the girlatall peaked 
cap. She carries a basket.) 

Boy.—Ah, Hildegard, well met. 
Hast been after eggs? 

Hildegard.-—Yes, Roland, | had to go the villagers after them. 
There were not enough at the castle. I doubt there be enough 
e’en now for the great Yule feast. 

Roland.—Ah, thou shouldst hurry, Mistress Hildegard, to see 
the preparations made for it! You could scarce count the sheep, 
the cattle roasted whole, the wild boar’s head— 

Hildegard.—As if 1 knew not more of cooking than you, Mas- 
ter Roland ! ; 

Roland.—At least you should see the goods the knight of the 
castle has brought home from his raid. Finer cloth than even 
you can spin and weave, Garda. (She looks at her dress with a 
pout.) You must know the knight rode out yester morning with 
twenty men, for they saw from the tower f the castle the band 
of merchants journeying by with their goods. And how they laid 
in wait for them behind the rocks, and how cunningly they 
swooped out upon them as they passed, and left them with noth- 
ing but their clothes and horses! The castle is alive with merri- 
ment over it. Would that I had been there ! 

Hildegard— Perhaps you may by the New Year. Is not 
your schooling time most nished ¢ 

Roland ( jubilantly).—That it is! 1am almost done being a 
page; then, think you, I will become my master’s squire, and 





They wait thee at the castle. 
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ou shall shortly see me following him on a horse as proud as 
is— 

Hildegard.—Y our apparel would scarce fit that. 

Roland.—This ?—no—but wait till I wear a gay suit—with a 
feather, and a lance, mind you, Hildegard! Why, / say 
that’s what half the preparations at the castle are for—half {or 
Yule feast, and half for that I have ’most finished my training. 

Hildegard (laughing).— Why not va | tis all for that? You 
may as well. My schooling was finished long ago. I should be 
ashamed if I had not known a year since how to spin, and Weave, 
and cook a fowl and all the meats, and make a great cheese and 
many kinds of pastry. 

Roland.—Wait, wait, wait! Hear my list now—/ can ride a 
fiery horse, which thou canst not. 

tldegard.—Nor can you truss a goose ! 

Roland.—Saints forbid! And I can cast a lance, and hunt 
with a falcon, and fight with the short sword— 

Hildegard.—Enough! There ends your list. 

Roland.—Well, even that were not a bad showing. 

Hildegard.—And you can get hurts enough, which 7 can bind 
up and say a charm over to make them well. But have you heard 
of the guest our master bringeth home? 

Roland.—No, what of him? 

Hildegard—What, he can read!—what think you of that ? And 
—mark me—write his name beside ! 

Roland.—And he not a priest? It cannot be. 

Hildegard.—But it is. 1am eager to see him. I think he must 
look different from others. 

Roland.—Y ou had better be eager to hurry. They'll be waiting 
the eggs, and you'll be scolded soundly for coming late. 

Hildegard.—As if you hadn't kept me with your chattering. 
But the basket (//¢s zt) is heavy. Couldst thou not carry it, Rol- 
and; 

Roland.—’Tis out of my way. My road lies yonder. Besides, 
I tell you I am almost become a squire, and did you ever know 
one to carry a basket? And then ’tis too heavy. 

Hildegard —Too heavy! ‘Tis not one half so heavy as the 
armor and lance you will shortly don, and swear 'tis light. And 
‘tis no more out of your way than every knight is taught he should 
go to aid a damsel. 

Roland.—To aid a damsel in danger, yes, but to carry a basket 
of eggs, who ever saw a knight do that! However, ’¢7s heavy for 
you, and as I am not yet a knight, I'll carrry it for you, Garda. 

(Exit. Curtains close.) 


Goddess of Sleep—Friendship and childish innocence can light- 
en even a time of ignorance and darkness, and it is best you 
should not see its shadows. The years roll on, dream years are 
short—and now catch a glimpse of the dawn ; the old world sailor 
is preparing to find for you a new country. (Curtains part. 
Three children, very ragged, discovered playing with pebbles on 


Jroor.) 


Car/o.—Marco, it’s my turn. We shan’t let you play with us, 
if you cheat. 

Marco.—’Tisn’t cheating. You played twice before. 

Carlo.—Once! Wasn’t it once, Paulus? Your head must be 
upside down, Marco, like the people on Columbus’ round earth ? 

Paulus.—Columbus’ round earth ? 

Marco.—Haven’t you heard of it? 
Christopher Columbus ? 

Paulus.—Yes, he is the kind looking man with white hair and 
long dark robe, who smiles at us when he goes by. 
Marco.—And don’t you know his wild plan ? 

earth is round, Paulus! (Bursts into laughter.) 

Carlo (laughing).—Think of the people on the other side, then; 
they must have hooks on their feet to hold on by! (A// shriek 
with laughter.) 

Paulus.—But can’t he see by looking out on the street that it 
is flat and not round? 

Marco.—O, he thinks it’s a big kind of roundness that we 
can’t see, and he wants to sailaround it! Why, the ship would 
fall off as it came to the edge of the curve. 

Car/o.—But he can never get sailors to go with him. 

Paulus.—\sn’t that he coming yonder ? 

Marco.—Where? O, yes, 1 see him. He looks at the ground 
as he walks; perhaps he’s trying to see the people on the other 
side ey. down). (All laughing merrily as Columbus en- 
ters slowly. He stops to watch them play.) 

Columbus.—You are merry, little children. 
my boy? (To Carlo.) 

Car/o.—| am nearly nine, please you, sir. 

Columbus.—Nine years. And does that seem a long time? 

Car/o.—I don’t know what you mean. It’s always, sir! 

_Columbus.—Nine years always? 1 thought so once, too. But 
nine om and nine years more, can go by with nothing gained. 
But there is always hope before. 

Carlo.—| can’t understand you, sir. 

Columbus.—Don’t try, my little boy. Play on with your pebbles. 
(Walks on slowly.) 

Marco.—Now when 'ézs your turn, Carlo, you forget to play 
Shall I toss instead ? 

Car/o.—Not much ! 


Surely you have seen 


He thinks the 


How old are you, 


One—two— 














November 28, 1981 


(Curtains close.) 


Goddess of Sleep—A sad and weary time to carry on one hope. 
and how sad no one knows till he stands alone against the world, 
At last, however, success clasps hands with him for a little while, 
and he gains the chance to try. Can you imagine how he felt, 
‘onely on his little vessel, with Spain leagues behind, and only the 
waste of waters before? (Curtains open, showing Columbus 
ulone. He speaks sadly—from Lowell's poem :) 

‘*Here am I, for what end God knows, not I,” etc. 
(Curtains close ) 

Goddess of coe last day passed, and in the morning 
light the new world lay before him. (Curtains open disclosing 
Columbus kneeling on one knee, planting the banner of Spain. 
After a few moments they close.) 

Goddess of Sleep—And so the new world is found at last, and 
many are the Ms who sail across the wide sea to explore its 
unknown Coasts. them, little maiden, as they in their 
eager search—Cabot, John Smith, Hendrik ~ # weg Cortez, 
Francis Drake. They hurry by in their restless wanderings—but 
here come others who seek a home in the new world: a home free 
from oppression and tyranny, and for the sake of their liberty they 
are willing to undergo the privations of the bleak wilderness. Ere 
they have gone like the rest, look upon the sweet Puritan maiden 
Priscilla (curtains open), alone with her wheel after the long and 
terrible winter. (Présczlla discovered, in plain dress, with white 
herchief, rere S or if a wheel is unavailable, knitting. She 
looks thoughtfully away.) 








> 


PRISCILLA. 


Priscilla | from Longfellow) —‘*1 have been thinking all day of 

the beautiful hedge rows in England, 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden; 

Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the 

linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And at the end of the street, the village church, with the ivy 

Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the church- 

yara 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion , 

Still my heart is so sad that I wish myself back in old England; 

You will say it is wrong, but 1 cannot help it; I almost 

Wish myself back in old England, | feelso lonely and wretched.” 

(Curtains close.) 

Goddess of Sleep—But after a century and a half, the hardy 
settlers of the new continent found that they had not even here 
escaped the old oppression. From across the sea they felt the 
old injustice and ism closing in upon them. Was their hard- 
gained liberty worth fighting for? They thought so indeed. The 
words of John Adams voice the strong feeling of the young na- 
tion. (Curtains open. John Adams steps forward on the stage. 
His costume is simple,—knee-breeches, ruffled waist, and rae 
alwrist. Powdered hair.) 

John Adams \ from Daniel Webster|.—** Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart to this vote. It is 
true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there’s a divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of Eng- 
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land has driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her own interest for 
our good, she has obstinately persisted, till independence is now 
within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it and it is ours. 
Why, then, should we defer the declaration? 

If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on or to give 
up the wart Do we mean to submit, and consent that “e ourselves 
shall be ground to powder, and our country and its rights trodden 
down in the dust? I know we do not mean to submit. We never 
shall submit. The war must go on. We must fight it through. 

Read this declaration at the head of the army ; every sword will 
be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to main- 
tain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from the pul- 
pit ; religion will approve it, and the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to stand with it or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls ; prcclaim it there ; let them hear it who first heard 
the roar of the enemys cannon; let them see it who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and the 
very walls wiil cry out in its support. 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment ap- 
proves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready 
here to stake upon it, and I leave off as I begun, that, live or die, 
survive or perish, I am for the declaration. It is my living senti- 
ment, and by the blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment— 
independence now, and independence forever !” 


(Curtains close.) 


Goddess of Sleep—And while within the first congress met to 
decide their position, outside the people waited, to a the tid- 
ings, good or ill; to hear the old bell “ proclaim liberty to all the 
world, to all the inhabitants thereof.” Listen to the story. 

(Pupil steps to platform (across from sleeping girl) and recites :) 


There was tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down— 
People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their foreheads 
With the earnestness of spee h. 
As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore. 
So they beat against the Statehouse, 
So they surged against the door ; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 
** Will they do it?” ‘* Dare they do it?” 
** Who is speaking?” ‘‘ What's the news?” 
“* What of Adams?” ‘‘ What of Sherman?” 
‘* O, God grant they won't refuse!’ 
** Make some way there!” ‘‘ Let me nearer!" 
* Lam stifling!” ‘‘Stifle, then! 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard 
We've no time to think of men!” 
So they surged against the Statehouse 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the ‘‘ Continental Congress,” 
Truth and reason for their guide. 
O’er a simple scroll debating, 
Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the bluffs of Fngland 
With the thunders of the free. 
Far aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray, 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-sceptred sway. 
So he sat with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
Where his eye could catch the signal 
The long-expected news to tell. 
See! See! The dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Hastens forth to give the sigft ! 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair. 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 
Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 
Whilst the boy cries joyously. 
‘** Ring !” he shouts, ‘“‘ Ring, grandpa, 
Ring, oh ring for liberty |” 
Quickly at the given signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 
And the old bell in the steeple, 
High betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out loudly, ** Independence ;” 
Which, please God, shall never die ! 


(At the appropriate line, the curtains open disclosing tableau 
of the little boy waving his hand and looking up. As the cur- 
iains close, the entire school bursts into the song of “ Columbia,” 
which they sing through. Then)— 














Als 


Goddess of Sleep—With the country roused to action, was it 
wonderful that they should win the fight? Let us pause fora 
glimpse of one of the early heroes. (Curtains open disclosing 
Paul Revere, in anxious watching attitude. Costume same as 
John Adams’, with addition of hat. As curtains close,a pupil 
steps to side of patform, and recites :) 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midni-ht ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April in Seventy five , 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year, etc. 


(Pupil zs seated.) 


Goddess of Sleep. Another step gained in the march of free- 
dom ; their country was their own at last, and instead of a king 
they had a man chosen by the people themselves to be their first 
president. (Curtains open, disclosing George Washington, If 
desired, he may give selections from the inaugural address. Cur- 
tains then close.) 

Goddess of Sleep. Alas, that over the freedom of the country 
should slowly creep the cloud of bondage, this time in anew form! 
Slavery now cries out from the South, and the United States of 
America are divided against themselves for four long years of 
war. (From behind the curtains, or if preferred, by the whole 
school, ts sung, “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Slowly 
and sadly at first, but growing louder.) 

(This és followed by military drill of boys, first marching 
around the room, and then to the stage; then camping for the 
night with sentry guard; alarm given, hasty preparations, 
rushing to battle. To be given by all the boys, not in costume: 
as they march to their places the school begins,“ In the Prison- 
cell I sit,” and continue it after they are seated till finished.) 

Goddess of Sleep. The heroes were not all on the battle-field 
and among the many who were ready to die for their flag, let us 
glance at one whom the country has loved to honor. (Pil re- 
cites :) 

BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


‘* Up fromthe meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, etc.” 


(At the close the school begins to sing “‘ Red, White, and Blue,” 
and curtains then open, disclosing tableau of Barbara Frietchie 
waving flag. At close of song boy at side of platform recites 
part of “ Commemoration Ode:’’) 


‘* Not in anger, not in pride, 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude 

Ever to base earth allied, 

But with far heard gratitude 

Still with heart and voice renewed, 

To heroes living, and dear martyrs dead, 

The strain should close that consecrates our brave. 

Lofty be its mood and grave, 

Lift the heart and lift the hand ! 

Not without a martial ring, 

Not without a prouder tread 

And a peal of exultation ; 

Little right has he to sing 

Through whose heart in such an hour 

Beats no march of conscious power, 

Sweeps no tumult of elation ! 

’Tis no man we celebrate, 

By his country’s victories great, 

A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 

But the pith and marrow of a Nation. 

Boom, cannon, boom, to all the winds and waves ! 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple ! 

Banners, advance with triumph, bend your staves ! 

And from every mountain-peak 

Let beacon fire to answering beacon speak, 

Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 

And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 

Till the glad news be sent 

Across a kindling continent, 

Making earth feel more firm and air breathe braver ; 

‘* Be proud! for she is saved, and all have helped to save 
her!” 


Goddess of Sleep.—The civil struggle is over at last, and now 
brighter and stronger grows the light of liberty ; the liberty which 
is truth! Through the long centuries the world has only gained 
it or kept it, through earnest effort, and only through earnest ef- 
fort can it keep or gain it now. 


(Recztation of Holmes’, Union and Liberty :") 


Flag ot the heroes who left us their glory, 

Borne through our battle-field’s thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame ! 


(At close of recitation, curtains open on the figure of the God- 
dess of Liberty, holding aloft our flag. She is dressed in long 
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robes, and has flowing hair. 
dess of Sleep speaks.) 

Goddess of Sleep— Union and Liberty!— one evermore!’ 
Awake, little maid, from thy dream of the past, to the living pow- 
er of the present. (Gzr/ moves as if awakening. Goddess of 
Sleep steps to side of figure of Liberty.) Awake to the freedom 
which is your most glorious birthright; remain no longer under 
even my gentle sway, for the Goddess of Sleep offers up her scep- 
ter to the Goddess of Liberty! (Ameels and lays wand at her 
feet as curtains close. Girl opens her eyes ; starts to her feet.) 

Girl—Have I been dreaming, or did I read it all here ? (Loos- 
ing at book.) Surely it was more real than these pages. —_ Hark! 
An echo of my dream! (From behind the curtain,“ America’ 
ts softly begun; growing louder, the piano and entire schoo 
join in.) 


Curtains remain open while God- 


¥ 
Letters to a Young Teacher. 


My Dear Teacher :—After this long vacation in preachment- 
letters, | have come again with a few suggestions about Christmas, 

Do not think because you are in the “ baby-room,” that you 
can’t have a little Christmas occasion. All the more reason why 
you should try, for you must have many among your flock to 
whom Christmas has never meant much but to look on and see 
somebody else have “a good time.” _Besides, it is doubtful if to 
many of them has ever come the real meaning of Christmas 

Begin in a few days before Christmas (not too early, to break up 
the school routine), and tell little stories in your “language” and 
“talking lessons” of kind little children who looked around to 
find somebody who was in danger of being forgotten on Christ- 
mas day. 

Teach these children to begin the gift-giving with those who 
will not be likely to give them anything in return; in American 
phraseology, with the children of the “lady who does our washing,” 
or of “the gentleman who saws our wood.” The custom of col- 
lecting half worn clothing, toys, and picture-books from well-to-do 
homes for the destitute, which is followed in some schools, inten- 
sifies the idea of giving for its own sake. 

It is hardly to be conceived of a Christmas without the story 
of the Christ-child, and the Madonna pictures for illustration. 
How to tell this judiciously, without any sectarianism, your own 
good judgment will tell you.” 

What shall I give the children for Christmas presents? There 
is such alittle army of them that I cannot afford todo much?” Yes, | 
expected that puzzling question. It does not take a great deal of 
money to make a Christmas occasion for a school. 

You had far better give up some cherished Christmas plan than 
to disappoint yourchildren. Fifty little lace bags don’t cost much, 
and you can get help from the older girls in the larger rooms in 
making them, and a little bright candy with a sparse sprinkling of 
nuts, raisins, and snowy popcorn in them, will make a little bunch 
of bliss for each child. 

Pile these high on large trays, and serve with an azr—the ar 
is half the value—and,your children will be in fairy-land. 

But I have put the last thing first.- Let me go back. You must 
make your room attractive. Put a little holly border of green 
leaves and red berries around your blackboards. Set your oldest 
boys to gathering some evergreens, and put a bunch everywhere 
you can, and have a Christmas wreath ortwo. You will under- 
stand all those little touches. But the night before your Christ- 
mas festivities, after every little foot-echo has died away, sketch a 
Santa Claus on your board, a big one with all the regulation 
charms, and cover His Majesty with a chart or curtain. It is to 
be hoped that you have prepared a little program, and that some 
of the “pieces” to be spoken will admit of simple illustrations, 
that you can sketch upon the board. If you have older children 
in the building, invite a few to sing a Christmas carol, by way of 
variety, in your room. 

“ Shall I invite the parents?” Yes, 1 think I would. You may 
not get many to come, but it gives a feeling of consequence to the 
affair in the eyes of the children to see them there. Besides it 
warms up the parent heart toward you and the school, and brings 
in the “ good will” of Christmas in a wonderful way. ~The cus- 
tom of having the children do some little piece of work or writing 
at school to carry home to parents at this time, tends toward the 
same desired result. 

Make yourself as attractive in dress as you can at this Christ- 
mas festivity. Don’t say this does not make any difference to the 
children. /¢ does. Be as cheery in spirit as is possible with all the 
little cares and responsibilities on your mind. Think only of the 
children ; plan for them, and give yourself to them for one day, as 
you never have before. Radiate the true Christmas spirit, to 
which they will respond as flowers turn toward the sun without 
knowing why. Forget that you are tired ; forget all the little an- 
noyances in getting ready. Only remember that for one day you 
are Christmas incarnate to those children, and with the true Tiny 
Tim spirit, “ bless them every one.” 

Yours cordially, 
KATE TRACY. 
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The Educational Field. 





Lucy Wheelock. 


Miss Wheelock began her educational career about ten years 
ago in connection with the kindergarten of Chauncy Hall school, 
Boston, where she had received the latter part of her school edu- 
cation. 

She has since made an exhaustive study of the teaching of 
young children and of educational science in general, in the work 
of the most eminent authors in English and German and by at- 
tendance on the lectures of the most celebrated teachers. She 
translated several important works on such subjects for 
Barnard’s Fournal of Education and also two volumes of 
children’s stories from the German of Madame Speysic, and has 
been a frequent contributor to kindergarten and other educationa. 
journals. 

Inaddition to her work for young children at Chauncy Hall 
school she has conducted for the last three years large training 
classes for kindergarten teachers, lecturing constantly and copious- 
ly on the principles and methods underlying their future pursuits. 

She addressed large audiences in the kindergarten primary 
sections of the National Association at St, Paul in 1890 at the 
meeting of the American Institute in 1891, has taken a very 
active part at institutes and similar meetings of teachers and has 
illustrated her ideas at the summer school of methods’at Martha’s 
Vineyard for five successive years. She is fully imbued with the 
most enlightened views of education and freely lends her pen and 
voice for their advancement. 

She has also introduced kindergarten and primary methods in 
Sunday-school teaching,and has addressed large audiences at 
Sunday-school conventions in various parts of the United States, 
and in Canada, always proving herself to be a most zealous and 
efficient worker in such pursuits. 

Although Miss Wheelock has found favor and appreciation in 
the outside world, she has remained unchanged in her spirit of 
child-love and sympathy. A desire to help others to find the 
natural way to work for, and with, the little ones has been the 
single aim of her public efforts. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Montpelier, Nov. 10-12. President 
W.E. Ranger, inan opening address regretted that Vermont schools 
in comparison with those of other states, suffered as to system; but 
he asserted that the men and women who have gone out from 
the state in the last fifty years are found in the front ranks of life. 
The defects of the state school system did not affect the individual, 
for the pupils from Vermont stand as high in the college exam- 
inations as those from any other state. Prof. J. B. Ham, of Lyn- 
don Center, followed on “ Natural History " and urged that nature 
was the best teacher. Prof. C. C. Brill, of Northfield, read a 
paper on the “Effects of Chemistry,” giving blackboard illustra- 
tions. “‘ What should Make up the Typical High School Course,” 
was discussed by Profs. A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury; A. C. Fer- 
rin, Manchester; G. W. Kennedy, Fairhaven; C. S. Davis, Burl- 
ington, and others. 

A paper was given by Prof. C. B. Wright, Middlebury, on “A 
Literary Need of the Public Schools.” In the primary section, 
papers were read on “ Primary Reading,” by Mary L. Putnam, 
Randolph ; “Language in Primary Schools,” by Miss Eva M. 
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Woodward, Bellows Falls; and “The Relation of Kindergarten 
to School,” by Laura M. Ryan, Burlington. In the general asso- 
ciation, Principal G. R. Pinkham, of Woodstock, considered 
“English in the School System,” and Miss Elizabeth Morrison, 
read a paper on “A Bad Legacy.” Principal Edmund Conant, of 
the Randolph normal school, spoke on “ What are the Qualifica- 
tions to Teach,” which was followed by a general discussion. 

Principal R. J. Hewton, of Quebec, was present at the meeting, 
“bringing greetings from the land of the beaver, and the maple, 
assuring the association that teachers under the flag of the cross 
and crescent were working in harmony with those under the stars 
and stripes.” Hon. A. S. Draper, state superintendent of New 
York, addressed a large audience in the evening on “ The Essen- 
tial Elements of a State School System.” The lecture was highly 
appreciated. At the closing session of the association, Rev. I. P. 
Booth, delivered an address on “Schools and Schools; Past and 
Present, Town and Country, East and West.” Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, of Montpelier, read an instructive paper on “ Horace 
Mann ;"" Principal C. H. Morrill, discussed “ The Personal Equa- 
tion.” Principal C. H. Morrill, answered the question “ What 
may our Schools do to Promote Patriotism?” and Prof. A. W. 
Ayer closed the meeting with an address on “ The Mechanical 
Idepartment of Education.” 

The meeting was full of interest and an attendance of over 600 
teachers was a good indication of the interest in education in the 
good state of Vermont. 


The following humorous illustration of dialect teaching in Hei- 
delberg township, Pennsylvania, with youth, beauty, and enthu- 
siasm as accompaniments, will not fail of appreciation : 


‘*She stood at the blackboard. a blooming maiden of 20 years 
before a mixed class of little girls and boys, elucidating some mys- 
teries in reading and writing. She seemed a trifle embarrassed by 
the presence of half a dozen picnickers who had fled to the log 
school house for refuge from a sudden shower, but this embarrass- 
ment only served to heighten the brightness of her cheek and eye, 
and to increase the earnestness which she threw into her demon- 
stration. 

With a piece of chalk she traced on the blackboard the letters : 

‘* P—i—g.” 

Then, addressing her pupils, she asked, ‘* Vos is dos ?” 

The class responded instantly, in loud chorus, ‘* Pick !” 

‘** Yes,” said the teacher proudly, *‘ | gif you reighdt. How many 
kirdts of pick?” 

There was a pause, and then a little black-headed urchin spoke 
up, ** Three kindts!” 

* Ah, yes, I gif you reighdt again vonce,” responded the fair 
school-mistress, smiling with evident satisfaction at her pupils’ 
creditable showing. ‘** First?”—and she waited with wooden 
pointer in air for an answer. 

** Von wot grunts,” suggested several of the children at once. 

“* Yes,” nodded the teacher, with a rising inflection denoting her 
pleasure ; ‘* and second?” 

** Von pick to dick (dig) with,” answered a yellow haired little 
fellow. 

‘*Yes ; and the thirdt kindt ?” 

Another pause, and then the answer came from a thin-faced little 
girl, wearing glasses, ‘‘ Von to pick up!” 

- ** Ah, yes,’ cried the teacher, triumphantly. glancing at the visit- 
ors, and proceeded to write down the definitions in order on the 
blackboard. 


Superintendent Waller is to be congratulated on the happy 
originality of both teacher and children in this study of natural 
history. 





THE following resolution has been adopted by the Toronto 
school board: “That inasmuch as it appears by the recent 
examinations that the schools presided over by female principals 
have reached a higher state of proficiency than similar ones pre- 
sided over by male principals, the school management com- 
mittee be requested to consider whether it will not be advisable to 
appoint in the future only female principals to vur eight-room 
schools when vacancies occur, and whether, under the circum- 
stances, it would not be in the interest of this board if some 
vacancies were created.” 

An educational Bellamy, in “Looking Backward,” must not fail 
to give the nineteenth century due credit for this, as the record of 
honest tribute to merit regardless of tradition. And not only to 
credit the century for such progress, but the city of Toronto in- 
stead of the United States. 








A question has come up in Woodhaven, L. I., as to whether 
teachers can live out of that town and still retain their places in 
school. Last year twelve of the sixteen lady teachers employed 
in these schools lived out of town, going home after school and 
returning in the morning. This year they entered the schools 
under a contract that they should remain in town ; but, for differ- 
ent reasons, have not always adhered to it. School Commissioner 
Merrill thinks the trustees had rightly no control over the teachers 
after school time. President Kirkland of the trustees says the 
agreement must be upheld. It is argued by the board, that if 
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teachers remain in town they will become acquainted with the 
parents and so become identified with the home interests of the 
children. The matter is not yet decided. 


The Essex County, (N. J.), Teachers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at Maplewood, Nov. 21. E. C. Sherman, of South Orange pre- 
sided and a profitable time was had. “The Relation of Commer- 
cial Studies to the Public School Course” was fuily discussed and 
Principal Geo. E. Hardy, of New York, read a paper on “ Litera- 
ture and Reading in the Public Schools.” 


The editors request every school or institute officer to send: (1) 
Program, if there is one, two weeks in advance; if there is none, 
send a letter giving main points. (2) Newspaper or clippings giving 
an account of the meeting; if none appear in newspapers, then 
write out an account and send. Often programs are received the 
day after the meeting ; sometimes meetings are held and not one 
out of the hundred present writes a word for the educational 
paper! And yet they want the public to believe education is a 
great thing! The public believe in things that are in the papers. 


The Louisiana state normal school is enjoying a high degree of 
prosperity. Under the leadership of Col. Thos. D. Boyd, it has 
greatly increased in membership and strength. From every point 
come indications that normal and training schools are increasing. 


The new education is denounced by J. S. Tomlin in the //orzda 
Standard, and when one reads he wondersif the writer has not 
been cultivating his luscious oranges so attentively that he has not 
observed accurately what the N. E. is, and that it has been adopted 
anyhow. It reminds one of a debate by a country lyceum where 
a member said, “ Mr. President, Columbus never, never, ought to 
have discovered America. The country and I am agin it.” 


Rhode Island has completed a typographical survey of her state 
and placed the map in her public schools and libraries. It is drawn 
on a large scale, a mile to an inch, and gives room for a large 
variety of information. Contour lines at twenty-foot intervals 
show the inequalities in the surface in sufficient detail. It is said 
that hardly a country in the world has made such rapid progress 
in surveying and mapping within the past few years as the United 
States. 


But few men have had the opportunity to show the enterprise 
and pluck in emergencies that have come to Supt. Alex. E. Frye, 
in this his first year as superintendent at San Bernardino, Cal. 
Four school buildings have been burned within a year. He writes: 
“ Another beautiful school building was burned on Friday night. 
But every child is provided for, and we occupy every available 
nook and corner in the place. Not a day of work will be lost if 
every building in the city 7s destroyed. WWe will pitch tents in 
the orange groves.” 


The Lake County, Ind., Teachers’ Association, will meet at 
Crown Point, Nov. 27-28. Prof. Wm. M. Giffin, of Cook county 
normal school, IIl., will give several lectures on different phases of 
the new education, and other papers will be presented on “‘Com- 
pulsory Education,” “ Bi-monthly Examinations,” and “ Examin- 
ations of Teachers.” 


The readers of THE JOURNAL are requested to send us clippings 
of educational movements (with name of paper) whenever they 
see them. They will aid the editor of the /ze/d and he will be 
grateful for their aid. Let every one send in contributions. 


Lord Lytton, better known by his xom de plume of “ Owen 
Meredith,” died suddenly at Paris, Nov. 24. He was the son of 
Lord Lytton, the poet, dramatist, and novelist. 


THE JOURNAL for Oct. 31, as they put it out West, is a “ hum- 
mer ”—and in Western phrase it “ bunches”’ things. 

Your latest idea in this respect is a leader in educational pub- 
lications. Supt. JONEs, Lincoln, Neb. 


I can safely say that the Primary Number “ goes ahead ” of any 
thing done in that line. You are to be congratulated upon the 
fine appearance of THE JOURNAL as well as upon its sterling 
quality. A. E. M. 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 


New York City. 


The Autumn Festival of the Workingman’s school in this city, 
will be held on Thanksgiving Day. Sample lessons will first be 


given in the regular classes, followed by the festival exercises by 
the school children, consisting of songs and recitations. 
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The committee of the board of education of New York City, 
appointed to visit other cities and examine their school systems 
recommended in its report recently the appointment of two more 
assistant schoo] superintendents and the curtailment of the force 
of principals. The physical examination of candidates for teachers 
is recommended to improve the standard of the 4,000 teachers at 
present in the city. The report favors the establishment of kinder. 
garten schools at the bottom of the school system and high 
schools at the top. It recommends the establishment as soon as 
practicable of twenty kindergartens and two or more high schools: 
it recommends that gymnasium halls be put next to the roof in al] 
the new school buildings, and that a systematic physical drill be 
made a compulsory part of each day’s exercises; it suggests that 
four instructors be employed for a year at asalary of $1,000 to 
teach the Swedish system of physical culture to the school 
teachers ; it recommends the appointment of an officer who shall 
have the power to consider and dispose of truancy cases now 
brought before police justices, the establishment of a special 
institution for truants, and two schools for truants, each with a 
seating capacity of 200, in districts where truancy is most frequent. 


Mr. Joseph J. Little, the well known printer of Astor Place, and 
member of the board of education, has been returned to Con- 
gress for the 12th District of New York a He is a man 
of decided intelligence and good sense, is sterlingly honest. and 
will faithfully represent his constituents. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ Club, at a meeting in Cooper 
Union, elected the following officers: President, John Jasper, 
New York ; first vice president, Wm. H. Maxwell, Brooklyn ; sec- 
ond vice-president, Randall Spaulding, Montclair, N. J.; secre- 
tary, W. L. Fitzgibbons, Brooklyn; treasurer, Martin H. Ray, 
New York; librarian, Langdon S. Thompson, Jersey City. Board 
of Governors—James Godwin, New York; Jerome Allen, New 
York; Almon G. Merwin, Brooklyn; D. B. Frisbee, New York. 
Committee on Admissions—J. Boyle, E. D. Shimer, New York; 
W. S. Sweeney, Jersey City; James Cusack, Brooklyn. 


The first appearance of the famous Polish pianist Ignace 
Padarewsk: has created in this city a repetition of the enthusiastic 
receptions he has met abroad. He is truly a gifted artist, and an 
ideal interpreter of the finest and highest piano music. He will 
make a tour through the United States, and while here in New 
York will play at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall on the 
evenings of November 24 and 26 and the afternoons of 
November 28, December 2, 17 and 19 


The Busy Work article on page 378 of this issue should have 
been credited to Anna A. L. Lee, Trenton, N. J. 


Educational Associations. 


Minnesota State Teachers’ Asscciaticn, St. Peul, December, 28, 29, and 30 
Horace Goodhue, Northfield, Minn., president; F. A. Fansworth, St. Paul, 
Minn., corr. sponding secretary. 

The National Educational Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. February 16, 17, and 18, 1>92 on, Henry Sabin, Des Moines, 
Iowa, president: Supt L. W. Daly, of Cleveiand, O., secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association, of IIl., Dec. 29 to 31, 1891. at Springfield. Prin- 
cipal Alfred Kirk, Chicago, president ; J. M. Bowlby, Metropolis, secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Kansas, tote, Dec 29, 30, and 31. Supt. E. 
S. Spence, Wichita, Kan , president ; Mrs. Menninger, Topeka, secretary. 

Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association, Pittsburg, Nov. 26, 27, 28. 

Northwest Kansas Teachers’ Association, Bellville, Noy. 26, 27, 28. 
Brockett, Mankato, president. 

Central and Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association, Newton, Nov. 26 
27, 28. 

State Teachers’ Association of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Dec. 21.-22. Supt. 
W. W. Chalmers, Grand Rapids, Mich., president; O. R. Schurtz, secretary, 
also of Grand Rapids. 

State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin, December 28 to 31. Supt. John 
Nagle, of Manitowoc, president; Mr. L. Terry, of Lake Mills, Wis., 
secretary. 

North Dakota Educational Association, December 22. A. L. Woods, of Grat 
ton, president; Miss Etta C. Lewis, of Devil’s Lake, secretary. Association 
meets at Grand Forks, Dakota. 

State Teachers’ Association of South Dakota, Mitchell, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
G. L, Pinkham Miller, president; Esther A. Clark, Yankton, recording 
secretary. 

State Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts, November, Friday and Saturday 
immediately following Thanksgiving. James T. Barrell, Supt., Cambridge, 
Mass., president; Charles Parmenter, Cambridge, secretary. 

Iowa State Association, Des Moines, Dec. 29, 1891. H. H. Freer, president; 
J. M. Mehan, secretary. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association, Bozeman, December 29, 39, 3!- 
Prof. Arthur Stone, president ; L. A. Os ein, secretary. 

Maine tate Teachers’ Association, December. E. P. Sampson, president ; H. 
M. Estersbrook, secretary. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Dec. 29. 

Southeastern Nebraska Teachers’ Association, Beatrice, Nov. 26 

Central Nebraska Association, Hastings, Nov. 27. 

Northern Nebraska Association, Norfolk, in the spring. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Associatiun, Jackson, Dec, 28, 30, R, W, Jones, 
president. 


E, M, 
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| Correspondence. 


The Recitation. 


In THE JOURNAL of October 31 (an excellent number), you give 
the three objects of a class recitation, with which statements I en- 
tirely concur. The first you say is ‘‘to ascertain how much right 
thinking the pupil has done since the previous recitation.” A few 
sentences below I read: ‘A true recitation is in no sense an ex- 
amination.”” These two statements seem to me to be inconsistent. 
How cana teacher determine ‘‘ how much right thinking a pupil 
has done” without examining him? Does not questioning him con- 
stitute an examination? An explanation of that paragraph will be 
much appreciated. 

NW. G D. B. 


This letter shows what has been often stated in THE JOURNAL. 
A professional spirit is abroad. Possibly we should say the teach- 
ers are learning pedagogics. The object of the recitation is being 
differentiated from the examination much more accurately than it 
ever was. For example, I lately attended an examination; the 
teacher sat on a platform; the pupils had paper and pencils ; 
questions were before them, and they wrote answers. The essen- 
ital they sought was knowledge. Again, one evening I was going 
down busy Bowery; I glanced in the window of a building fitted 
up for the work.of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There 
was a teacher, and there were pupils; they were studying in the 
Bible. I marked the countenance of the man as he brooded over 
these young people gathered in from the street ; how interested they 
were, but he was more than interested. He asked questions, it is true 
but he was not examining ; he was stimulating the mind to act on 
right lines, to be interested in the truth, to come at the truth, to 
gain and hold the truth. It is not here claimed that there is no 
place for the examination ; it has its use. The recitation may be 
suspended, and an examination takes its place; usually examina- 
tion and recitation (teaching-session) are mixed. But it is claimed 
that there is a tendency to be satisfied with the examining part, 
that where this has been attended to the teacher is usually satis- 
fied. The skill of the teacher is manifest in the part of the recita- 
tion not devoted to an examination. In the actual practice of 
many good teachers, it is not uncommon that they ask: “Can 
you do all the examples in this lesson?” If answered in the 
affirmative. “Do you understand them?” Then a new lesson is 
assigned. Then the teacher proceeds to try them on some new 
field of thought ; something that will employ the power they have 
gained. A novice would spend the time in examination questions. 
It may be added there is a decided reaction against the over-ex- 
amination that has prevailed in the school-room. Prof. E. E. 
White, than whom no better authority exists, has given statistics 
this summer that show a great change is coming in the position 
of teachers in regard to having promotions on examinations. 


| am teaching an ungraded school, and have about fifteen little 
children, five and six years of age. If they were in a graded school 
they would be allowed to go home before the older ones were 
dismissed. But the patrons of this school are not willing for the 
youngest children to be dismissed at an earlier hour. I do not 
know what to do to keep them employed and they not only get 
very tired, but get into mischief. What shall I do! M. C. 


Mo. 


You have a good field for missionary work. This is a matter 
where public sentiment must be educated up to the belief that a 
little child can learn as much in four hours as in six. How shall 
you do it? Not by antagonizing the parents; only by waiting 
and bringing gradually to their knowledge the fact that this cus- 
tom is universally followed in the most enlightened communities. 
The parents and. your school board must be won to this conclu- 
sion, not driven. In the meantime give the little folks frequent 
recesses and learn all kinds of instructive busy work for their rest- 
less hands, and active minds. Do not experiment with busy work, 
giving them anything that occurs at the moment, but plan it as 
carefully beforehand as any part of your work. Not only plan it, 
but ask yourself why you give it and what you intend to accom- 
plish by it besides “‘ keeping them still.” Teachers mistake in not 
giving the matter of “ busy work” more philosophical study. 


(1) What do you consider to be the functions of a normal 
school? (2) Should the course of study be entirely professional 
and academic? (3) Mention important literature relating to this 
subject, designating publisher. (4) Any information bearing on 
the normal school problem will be very gratefully received. 

Big Rupids. W. N. Fexris. 


1. Totrain teachers to teach in accordance with the laws by 
which human beings grow. 2. In most schools there must be 
both professional and academic instruction for the reason that 
the pupils are poorly equipped with the amount of knowledge a 


teacher should possess. 3. There should be a study of books 
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pertaining to the history, principles, methods, and civics of edu- 
cation. Some of the important ones in A/sfory are Browning, 
*Quick, Compayre (D. C. Heath) ; Princip/es, Parker's Taiks*, and 
Fitch’s Lectures*, Compayre (D. C. Heath), Johonnot's Principles 
and Practice (D. Appleton & Co.), Payne's Lectures*, Tate's Phil- 
osophy ;* Methods, Quincy Methods*, Grube Methods*, De Gar- 
nio’s Essentials (D. C. Heath), Crzcs, School supervision, courses 
of study, law, etc. Those marked with a an asterisk (*) are pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

_ Now here are but a few of a large list of books that should be 
in every normal school. “One trouble is that the pupil who enters 
the normal school is not fitted to read and understand the books 
like these ; he is very immature. 

4. The true way to carry on a normal school is to make it im- 
merse the teacher in educational thinking and doing, day by day. 
If there are five school hours, one hour should be devoted to ab- 
solute teaching and observing teaching. This is for the’ first year. 
During the second year he should devote two hours; the third 
year, three hours. Of course this matter of time is given roughly. 
In Cook county normal school there is no academic study; in 
Oswego normal school the last year is wholly spent in practicing 
teaching. Two much stress cannot be laid on the point of im- 
mersing the teacher in educational thought all the time he is with 
you. 


What would you do with a little girl 6 years old, who comes to 
school and will not talk to teacher or any of the pupils, not even 
her own sister, in presence of teacher or children? She has come to 


school two months; will come to class but not recite. Sheisa 

strong, healthy, and bright child. I have tried persuasion but not 

force. G. W.W. 
Ohio. 


You are doing wisely in using “ persuasion but not force.” But 
why not change tactics, and make a special effort to become ac- 
quainted with the silent little maiden outside of school influences, 
which are evidently not unfolding her very rapidly? That child 
has a direct avenue to her soul, if you can only find it. Visit her 
parents and find out what she is most interested in, and bring that 
into your school talks. But it will “ pay you” thoroughly to make 
individual advances out of school. 


1. Is it right to keep a child after school hours to get lessons or 
for punishment? 

2. Is there any general rule for a hyphen in a word, or com- 
pound word ; if so, what? 

3. Isthere any harm, for a teacher to laugh during school 
hours? 

4. Is the law of New York state in favor or against Protestant 
Bible reading in the school; if parents of a different demonina- 
tion should object ? 

5. Would you have a young child just beginning to form letters 


in writing, use pen and ink, or lead or slate pencil? Would you 
have him write letters, words, or sentences ? 
Alex. Bay, N. Y. A. B. 


1. The less keeping children after school, the better. 

2. There is no general rule for the use of hyphen in a word. 
Usage decides it. 

3. No: but fun in the school-room should be indulged in very 
judiciously. A little of it is a tonic ; too much is demoralizing. 

4. There is no law in the state of New York governing this 
matter. In New York city, and some others this question is fixed 
by a by-law of the board of education. 

5. Pen andink are recomended by many in the very beginning 
of school work ; but their use is very generally advocated in the 
second year of school. There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
what should constitute first year writing lessons. (See JOURNAL 
Oct. 31.) | Begin free-arm movement at once. 

*1. Ia what states are diplomas constituted state certificates by 
state supcrintendent of public instruction ? 

2. State what diplomas are thus made certificates ? 

3. In what states are diplomas of institutions outside of the state 
thus made certificates legally, and from what classes of institu- 
tions? S. 

Milwaukee. 

1. In New York the diplomas of the state normal schools are 
as good as state certificates, that is, good in any public schools. 2. 
None other than the above. 3. In New York the state superin- 
tendent will give a certificate to graduates of colleges and univer- 
sities who have had three years’ expericnce ; also enclose a normal 
school diploma or state certificate from other states. As to other 
states we cannot answer. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease, and requires a constitutional remedy lik 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Important Events, &c. 


News Summary. 


NOVEMBER ¥,— Report that 130 persons were killed by 4 qpeiane 
in the Andaman islands.—G. A. R. men approve Gen. Palmer's 
order not to take part in reunions, etc.,vaers @ 8. 
flag is displayed. 

NovEMBER 10.—Fears of a revolt of peasants in Russia.— Death 
of Moncure Robinson, a noted engineer. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Many lives and vessels lost in a gale along the 
English coast —Russia to build a line of forts along the Chinese 
frontier.—Anarchists arrested in Bohemia. 

NovEMBER 12.—Chicago anarchists raided by the police.—Death 
of Don Piatt, the journalist at Marcochee, Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Treaty of commerce between Germany and Italy 
signed.—The International peace congress declare in favor of par- 
tially disarming Europe, arbitration, and an international peace 
bureau at Bern. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Monument to Lafayette raised at Chavagnac, 
France. 

NOVEMBER 15,—Strike of 40,000 miners in the north of France. 

NOVEMBER 1*,— Water very low in Lakes Huron and Erie and 
Georgian bay. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Germany orders a large number of portable 
tents for the use of the eastern army corps.—American ships at 
Honolulu, but the stories that the Hawaiian islands are to be 
seized denied. 

NOVEMBER 18.—Big fire in St. Paul.- German strikers fined for 
breach of contract in stopping work, 

NovEMBER 19.—Death of William J. Florence, the actor.—Pro- 
vision made for paying Virginia’s debt of $19,000,000. 





RAILROADS IN AFRICA AND ASIA. 

Over 2,000 Zanzibari, Krumen, andHaussa, under the charge o* 
200 white men, are at work on the Congo railroad. Thetrack bas 
been laid from Matadi to the Mpoza valley, and some distance up 
the valley toward the Palaballa highlands, and this point once at- 
tained, the railroad will encounter few other engineering diffi- 
culties all the way to Stanley Pool. Three locomotives are now 
on the track, and all the materialistransported by steam. Found- 
ations have been laid for a larze bridge across the Mpozo river. 
The work is making the most favorable progress. The health of 
the Europeans is excellent. 

Work on the eastern portion of the Siberian railroad has been 
suspended on account of the extremely cold weather. Thousands 
of peasants from the famine stricken districts will be employed to 
work on the road during the winter. The work will be resumed 
as soon as the weather gets warmer, and the czarowi'ch will 
superintend it. 


RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 

During the month there was considerable talk of the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian islands to the United States, but nothing 
definite transpired. Several U. S. ships, however, were sent to 
those islands. These were signs of the peaceful settlement of the 
trouble with Chile. The New York chamber of commerce touk 
strong action in favor of the repeal of the silver law of 1890. 
Louisiana sugar manufacturers received the bounty given them 
outof the U.S. treasury by the McKinley law. The water in Lakes 
Erie and Huron was very low, and navigation was difficult. A 
large number of negroes sailed for Monrovia, West Africa, where 
they hope to obtain homes. There was a dispute over the bound- 
ary line between Ohio and Indiana, Ohio claiming about 1,200 
square miles now included in the other state. France imposed a 
duty on American salt meats. There was a brisk contest over the 
speakership, the principal candidates being Messrs, Mills, Crisp, 
and Springer. Utah, Arizonu, New Mexico, and Arizona will ask 
to be admitted as states. 

The Chilean Junta surrendered their power to the congress, and 
there is great hope in that country that a stable government will 
be established. More trouble occurred in Brazil, and some of the 
provinces tried to establish independent governments. A rebellion 
in Paraguay was suppressed. M. Chapleau, the Canadian secre- 
tary of state, resigned. 

Heavy gales occurred on the coast of the British isles, many 
ships and lives being lost. An English syndicate obtained control 
of 3,900 square miles of land in Madagascar. The International 
peace congress declared in favor of arbitration, but in spite of this 
it looked very much as though war might occur in Europe soon. 
Germany is making arrangements for the purchase of arms, and 
tents for her soldiers on the eastern border. Russia is massing 
her troops on the frontier and will build a line of forts along the 
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Roumanian border. The suffering of the peasants from famine 
continues, the latest move of the government being to forbid the 
exportation of wheat. The Russian fleet on the Baltic will be jp. 
creased. Tn order to stay discontent at home, and relieve the suffer. 
ing, large pumbersof Russian peasants will be employed on the 
railroad now being built across Siberia. China appears to be ip 
great trouble now, threatened as she is with foreign fleets from 
without and with rebellion within. Certain Chinese societies are 
carrying on a crusade against foreigners and the present ruling 
dynasty. In Australasia the principal event was the overthrow of 
the Parkes ministry on a labor question. An earthquake took 
place in Japan by which thousands of lives were lost. In the 
Andaman islands a cyclone destroyed many lives and much prop- 
erty. Work progressed favorably on the Mozambique railroad 
that will extend from the Indian ocean to Mashonaland. The 
deaths included Mgr. Preston ir New York, William J. Florence, 
the actor, and Henry. A. P. Carter, Hawaiian minister to the 
United States. 
QUESTIONS. 

What do the Hawaiian islends prcduce ? 

How did the recent civil war in Chile originate ? 

What would happen if the U. S. government should purchase a]! 
the silver that was offered ? 

What is the sugar bounty? Who contributes the money that 
goes to pay it? 

What are the priacipal cities engaged in lake commerce ? 

Where is Monrovia and how did it come to be founded * 

Tell what duties are, and how they are collected ? 

What are the duties of the speaker of the House ? 

How may a territory become a state? 

After what government is that of Chile modeled? 

How does it bappen that Canada, an English province, has a 
large French population? 

What foreign nation has a strong hold on Madagascar? 


If all nations should agree to arbitration what would be the 
result? 


How would commerce suffer in Europe if there should be war? 
How would it affect the United States? 

What interests have foreigners in China? 

What do you know about the Japanese earthquake? In what 
other regions of the world do earthquakes occur frequently’ 

What government controls the Andaman islands? 

Of what service will be the railroad to Mashonaland? 





OPPOSED TO SILVER.—The New York chamber of comwerce re- 
cently petitioned President Harrison to use his influence for the 
repeal ofthe silver Jaw. They believe that the law of 1890, that 
compels the government to buy four and a half million ounces of 
silver a year, is against the public welfare and should be repealed, 
and want all purchase of silver suspended until an agreement in 
regard to it is made between the United States and other na- 
tions. - 


ANOTHER AFRICAN RAILROAD.—The Mozambique company have 
raised #3,000,000 to build the Pungwe railroad in southeast Africa. 
The road is to extend for a distance of 250 miles from the Indian 
ocean to the Mashonaland gold fields. These gold mines are now 
1n connection with Europe by telegraph, and after the completion 
of the Pungwe River railroad it will be possible to travel from 
London to the mines in the heart of South Afnca in about two 
weeks. 

Cut A WHALE IN Two.—The Anchor line steamship Ethopiu 
when about 800 miles from Sandy Hook on a recent westward trip 
met with a singular accident. The air was cam and the sea 
smooth. Allat once a huge whale arose a few yards ahead of the 
vessel’s prow. There being no time to change the course or slacken 
the speed, the ship struck the huge animal with such force that 
she trembled in every timber. The whale sank after the collision, 
but arose soon after and the surface of the ocean was red with the 
blood from its divided body. 





THE SUGAR BountTy.—The work of paying the bounty on sugar 
produced in Louisana is going on slowly, only $182,550 having been 
provided for thus far. Of this $32.723 goes to one planter. Some 
of the sugar manufactured by the old-fashioned open kettle sys- 
tem is found to fall below the 80 per cent. limit, and will, there- 
fore, receive no bounty. 





THEY DO NOT LIKE RussIAN.—Some time ago the synod of St. 
Petersburg decided to introduce the Russian language into the 
service of the churches in Galicia. When the Ruthenians and 
Poles heard the hated language spoken they left the churches in 
a body. Some clergymen who tried to preach in Russiau were 
pelted with rotten eggs and apples. 
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New Books. 


Holiday Publications. 


Inthe way of holiday novelties, L. Prang & Company, of Boston, 
present a collection of Christmas and New Year publications. 
There is remarkable originality shown in subject and treatment of 
the various booklets, cards, and calendars. There are little books 
whose shape are a y to the poems printed between their covers: 4 
Day's Fishing, by Lucie A. Harlow, has views by F. Schuyler 
Mathews between the covers of a quite realistic fishing basket. 
A Christmas Salad gives Sidney Smith's famous recipe, illustrated 
and bound between tempting lettuce leaves. Sonnets and 
Hats has a unique cover of a ay fh hood, witha rosy face within. 
The verses describe the change of head gear from youth to age. 
The Old Farm Gate gives six fine reproductions of Louis K. Har- 
low’s well-known work in water colors, and the cover carries out 
the title. 

Among the Christmas cards the children are thought of ; but all 
will admire the artistic coloring in the bunch of wisteria with the 
sentiment, “ Be flowers my messengers of Christmas wishes,” and 
the colonial dame framed in bride-roses. These are two of the 
finest pieces of work, as regards color reproductions, that have 
been issued. 

Among the gift books A Tennzs Set, in picture and verse, is an 
appropriate reminder of summer pleasures. Places That Our 
Lord Loved isa collection of brief descriptions, by Canon Farrar. 
illustrated by F. Schuyler Mathews. The same artist makes a 
good thing of the well-known m Ne Sect In Heaven. The 
Family Record is a clever thought for a wedding, as well as a 
Christmas gift book with its pages of heavy paper left 
blank to be inscribed with marriages, births, and deaths, and the 
illustrations and poems add value and point. 

Calendars are always popular. There is a funny one that resem- 
bles a good-sized water-melon, a blue and gold one for the bou- 
doir, a pansy calendar with the month's dates printed inside 
twelve pansies, the dearest little rose calender, and a more preten- 
tious one called th- “‘ Zodéac” designed by L. B. Humphrey. 

The Prize Piggies is a large art card designed by Miss S. A. 
Winn, that will delight the boys, not the easiest people in the 
world to suit, by any means. S&7¢s of Old Concord deserves a 
paragraph of praise. It embodies, in simple yet beautiful form, 
descriptions and illustrations of the homes that have been made 
famous the world over. 


Many doubt whether King Arthur, about whom so many 
wonderful stories are told, was a historical personage. That, how- 
ever, does not detract from the love among English-speaking people, 
for the stories of the chivalrous deeds of the knights of the Round 
Table. Writers in widely separated centuries have seen their 
availabilty as material for poems, and some great poets have em- 
ployed them to a greater or less extent in their works. The most 
perfect collection of these legends is not in the form of verse, yet 
it is essentially a poem. 

This isthe work of Malory, a writer of the fifteenth century, 
who gave form and coherence to the confused mass of stories of 
King Arthur and his associates. Yet there are many blunders in 
Malory’s work that required correction. Charles Morris in A7zag 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, has endeavored to 
present this matchless romance in a modern and intelligible form, 
while retaining the spirit of the original and the quaintness of style 
that makes it such delightful reading. Mr. Morris’ task has con- 
sisted in abridging by omitting repetitions and uninteresting 
incidents, rearranging the parts, dividing them into books and 
chapters, and making other changes required by modern taste and 
judgment. In this s this epic of the English people will be 
more thoroughly enjoyed. We can afford to turn aside from our 
nineteenth century cares for a taste of this romance of the early 
time, as these legendary heroes, who are not mere shadows in a 
shadowy land, can teach us some moral lessons. The work is 
issued in three small gilt-top volumes of about two hundred and 
fifty pages each, bound in silver gray cloth with blue back and 
corners, having gilt lettering and decorations. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $ 2.25.) 


An Introduction to Ethics, by }. Clark Murray, LL. D., F. R.S. 
C., professor of philosophy, in McGill college, Montreal, aims to 
be just what its title implies, a book that shall introduce to the 
science those who are unfamiliar with its fundamental concepts, 
except in so far as they are implied in all our ordinary thoughts of 
human life. The psychological basis of ethics is considered in Book 
I, under the divisions of “Man Natural,” and “Man Moral.” 
Here the physical and moral natures of man in their various as- 
pects are presented, including the characteristics that distinguish 
individuals and races from each other, etc., their psychical features, 
and moral consciousness as cognition, as emotion, and as volition. 
In Book II, under ethics proper, we have a critical consideration 
of the various theories that have been held as to the supreme law 
of duty, classing them under epicurean and stoical theories, and then 
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considering the uncertainty of speculative moral theories. Having 
prepared this foundation the author next proceeds to consider the 
practical part of the subject, as the obligations arising from 
personal rights and from real rights, personal duties, virtue in its 
various bearings, etc. Dr. Murray has treated his subject compre- 
hensively both as to theory and as to practice, as will be seen 
from the imperfect summary here given. While taking a compre- 
hensive view of it, and considering what other thinkers have done, 
he has divested it of much of the philosophic haze that often 
envelopes the subject. He has produced a book, as was his de- 
sign, that may be read with profit even by those who are not 
special students of philosphy. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston.) 


A Maiden’s Choice is a 
story of high life in Ger- 
many, by W. Heimburg, 
translated by Elsie L. Lath- 
rop. Of course love forms 
the staple of the story whose 
incidents cluster about the 
Castle Derenberg and its 
picturesque surroundings. 
It is a good picture of the 
conventionalities and pecu- 
liarities of the social class of 
whom it relates and the in- 
cidents, which are varied 
and interesting, are woven 
together with skill. The 
dialogues are bright and the 
descriptions good. Lovers 
of good stories will find this - 
a most entertaining book. 
It is handsomely bound,and 
has gilt top and rough edges 
and many photogravure 
illustrations, including artis- 
tic designs at the beginning 
and end of the chapters. 
(Worthington Co. New 
York.) 


Dr. George B. Loying, 
late United States minister 
to Portugal, kept a journal 
of his observation and experiences during a journey to Portugal, 
a year’s residence in Lisbon and a trip to Rome, Gibraltar, and 
Seville, and it is now published under the title of 4 Year in Por- 
tugal, 188g9—18g90. As a representative of a foreign govern- 
ment he had better opportunities for obtaining information than 
he would have had ina private capacity. The people he de- 
scribes are very interesting to the student of history. They have 
their faults to be sure, among which is a tendency to shed men’s 
blood for insignificant offences, but they are brave and enterpris 
ing and have cut a prominent figure in European discovery and 
commerce. Dr. Loring describes the cities, people, industries, 
architecture, sculpture, etc., in a lively manner. The author also 
includes a sketch of the history of Portugal and details the fortunes 
of the Braganza family. The frontispiece is a picture of the statue 
of Camoens, the great national poet. Those who are studying 
European politics, as well as those who want merely to know how 
people of other nations live, will find much amusement and in- 
struction in this book. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and 
London. §$ 1.50.) 


The stories of heroism on which the young minds of Greece fed 
is good material for the minds of American youth. Thus many 
have thought, and thus many still think, among whom is the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M. A., author of The Story of the Iliad. This 
volume is a translation of the great Greek poem into English 

rose and simplified so that young people may easily understand 
it and thus take pleasure in reading it. Those who have not the 
time or the opportunity to study Greek, but who still want to be- 
come acquainted with these stories of ancient lite rature cannot do 
better than read this volume. The book is bound in light drab 
cloth with lettering and illustrations in gilt and black. There are 
besides many page illustrations in which reddish figures appear 
on a black background, giving a very fine effect. As a gift book 
it will be in great demand. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $.100). 


FROM “A MAIDEN’S CHOICE.” 
(WORTHINGTON COMPANY.) 


A story, entitled The Little Laaces, by Helen Milman, is one 
in which the young people will be greatly interested. These little 
ladies were twins and were fortunate enough to be born in a cas- 
tle and to have plenty of wealth at their command. The fact that 
they were twins attracted considerable attention to them, but they 
rather liked it and grew to expect it. she narrative deals wit 
the joys and sorrows of these little orphans (who are left in the 
care of an aunt), describing their pretty childish ways, and leaving 
them when they are grown to womanhood. Others besides the 
little ones will be interested in this bright story. Emily F. Hard- 
ing has displayed much talent in the illustrations, several of 
which are full-pages. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
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While Howells was in Venice our own civil war was in progress 
and that city, once the proud leader of European commerce, was 
chafing under the Austrian yoke. There was an intense hatred of 
the foreign masters, which led to the separation of society into 
parts—that of the Austrians and their friends, and that of the 
Italians. Mr. Howells sets this fact prominently forward in his 
Venetian Days and shows how it threw a sadness over nearly 
every festivity. He investigated the poetical myths that have 
gathered about the Bridge of Sighs and found them mostly with- 
out foundation ; but found plenty of poetry, however, in the daily 
life of the people, in their quaint and curious dwellings, in the gon- 
dolas on the many canals of the city, and in the throngs that 
visited their places of general resort. He describes their buildings, 
pictures, and social life not superficially, but as one who has ob- 
served and studied them thoroughly, using the’ most delightful 
English. The author is particularly happy in describing rare and 
picturesque specimens of humanity. The portraits are drawn 
with a firm hand and with such a rare humor that one is continu- 
ally meeting with surprises. This edition of Venetian Days is 
published in two volumes in gay holiday dress. The binding is 
white cloth with gilt lettering and decorations. Novelty and beauty 
are combined in the illustrations, which show numerous features of 
that famed city, “the bride of the sea.” They are reproductions 
of original water color drawing and are especially appropriate in a 
book treating of a city where light, joyousness, and color are al- 
most necessary to life. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York.) $5.00. 


One of the most graceful prose writers that France ever pro- 
duced was Montaigne, the author of an essay on the Education 
of Children, Like all of the author's work it is full of the spirit 
of the ancients, and is replete with suggestions for the teacher. 
This classic has been published in a handsome, handy, and durable 
shape that may be carried in the pocket and read at odd times. 
It has a beautiful frontispiece portrait of the author and the type 
is large and clear. The pages are three and a half by four and 
three-fourths inches, with gilt top and rough edges, and the covers 
which are bound in leather are flexible, with elaborate gilt border 
and decorations. (G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York.) 


Dainty child faces, delicate colors, and pretty and fanciful con- 
ceits characterize the card calendar for 1892 just published. Each 
card has the calender for the month and a typical picture. For 
instance, January has a child feeding the birds, February a girl 
refusing Cupid's valentine, March a little weeping Miss with torn 
hat and wide-blown sash and gown, and May a pretty child with 
apron full of flowers. The calendar is provided with rings,. silk 
cord and tassels, and a silver chain. It will make an acceptable 
holiday gift. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 50 cents.) 


Women who take part in deliberative assemblies, and there are 
thousands of them, should be acquainted with the rules by which 
such bodies are governed. This knowledge may be obtained in 
Harriette R. Shattuck’s Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law, which, although intended for all, is especially prepared for 
the use of women. Parliamentary principles and rules are 
given, the reasons why certain things are done are explained, and 
(what is still more essential) these are supplemented by practical 
illustrations in dialogue form, making clear the points presented. 
The book is made as elementary and simple as possible,—contain- 
ing all the minute details of presiding, of debating, of making mo- 
tions, of voting, etc.—while at the same time it omits nothing 
which is essential to a knowledge of the principles, rules, and 
practice of parliamentary law. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 75 
cents.) 
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The {author of 7/m, a story of school life, must have studieq 
deeply into the ways of childhood to depict it so truthfully. The 
tale opens with a description of Tim's childhood during his early 
years, and it then passes on to his first school life and his life 2 




















CAMOENS, 


FROM “A YEAR IN POR'UGAL.” 
(G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS) 


Eaton. At the latter school he has his trials and triumphs, like 
other boys—is generous, self-sacrificing, and industrious. The 
description of his last sickness contains much pathos. The senti- 
ment of the book is healthful. The hero’s example will have a 
good effect on the boys. (Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York. $1.00.) 





“ No profit grows 
Where ts no pleasure ta'en.”,—SHAKESPEARE. 


“A man really owns only so much as he can nestle 
into the inmost heart of.”,—GEO. MEREDITH. 


ON THESE PRINCIPLES THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED: 


SHELDON’S STUDIES IN AMERI- 


WRIGHT'S NATURE READERS: 


DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN 





CAN HISTORY. 


SEASIDE ANO WAYSIDE. 


Treats the duties cf citizenship and 








The most original American history 
ever written, the most graphic and 
fascinating. Every actor tells his 
own story, or it is told by some one 
who knew him personally. 

Although based upon the laboratory method of 
searching original documents and forming independ- 
ent opinions, the extracts are so carefully united in- 
to one narrative that the book is a fascinating record. 
Fully illustrated, furnished with maps, questions and 
full bibliography No school book published from 
which such good results can be obtained. 

Half Leather, 430 pages. Sample copy, 
$1 12. 


Flies, 


No. 





of science. a 
charmingly told. G 


is the first aim, 
Covers, 


No. I, talks of Crab:, Wasps, Bees 
and the ‘‘ Sea-Babies.” 
No. II. tells about the Ants, the 
Beetles and Star 
Fishes. 
. introduces the Plants, 
Birds and Fishes. 
Children like to think of animals as “ real 
In these books they are introduced to the fairy land 
accurate, prettily illustrated, 
ed for children from five to 
twelve years. The only readers in which the thought 


No, I. 25 ets; 5 
cts.; No. Iil, 50 cts. Sold sing!y or in sets. 


shows from the life of the playground, 

school-room, and home, how govern- 

ments grow and why they impose ob- 

liga ion. 

This book goes to the heart of the boy and makes 
him feel his manhood. It stimulates his patriotism, 
not by glorification of the country he lives in, but by 


showing him what he owes it. A perfect text-book 
for pupils in grammar and lower high school grades. 


le.” 


No. If. 3 
Cloth, 320 pages. Sample copy, 90 cts. 





All the above are suitable for Holiday Gifts. Sample copies sent, postpaid on receipt of price. 
A new edition of Pror. Hiram Corson’s Introduction to the Study of Browning. with Portrait of Browning, Fac- 


simile of Letter, and other additional matter. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 





Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


5 Somrset St , BOSTON. SE. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


' 86 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
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There are few pages in Lewis H. Reid's English Grammar 
Primer, but in them he has managed to put the main points of 
this much muddled subject. The book is not a formidable one, 
and the points are in such a bright, clear way, that the be- 


ginner will not be f away from the study. After he has 
mastered this outline he will be better fitted to le the d 

problems connected with . The four subjects, orth y- 
etymology, syntax, and —are outlined and the parts of 


ch explained and illustrated. The diagrams showing the 
reification and inflections of words are very ingenious and 
helpful. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York.) 


Among the modern books intended for use in schoo 
and college is published tsanthrope, a comedy by Moliere. 
It is consi the most artistic of all the works of this great 


author, and the student who has made some progress in the lan- 
guage will find both profit and pleasure in reading it. The book 
belongs to the International Modern Language series edited under 
the direction of Profs. Ferdinand Bocher, of Harvard, and Al- 
phonse N. Van Daell, of Boston, which is sufficient guaranty of 
a high standard. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Language work justly occupies a prominent place in the schools. 
Correct theory with a large amount of practice, much needed in 
the school-room, have been combined in 7arded’s Lessons in Lan- 
guage, of which we have Book II. before us. The main subjects 
treated in this volume are grammar, or the science of the sentence, 
and the elements of composition; or the art of writing. The in- 
struction has reference to the pupil's future needs, especially the 
portions bearing on composition. The pupil is initiated into the 
forms of epistolary, social, business, and parliamentary writing, 
and there are exercises in description, narration, reproduction, par- 
aphrase, and essay-writing. In the making of the book the ability 
and the pleasure of the pupil have been consulted. It was 
also the aim to furnish what teacher would require in teach- 
ing the subject, and to lighten his work, as far as possible. If the 
subject is approached in the manner set forth in this book we 
have no doubt that the “ composition ”’ haters will become the most 
enthusiastic students of the art of expression. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 70 cents.) 


Oliver Optic has been so long before the public as a writer of 
stories for young people that the mere announcement of a new 
book by him is sure to arouse pleasant — anticipations. His 
latest essays in this line are a series of war stories of which we 
have one before us, entitled Stand by the Union. The hero, 
Christy Passford, has — thrilling experiences that test his sense 
of duty to the utmost, are calculated to inspire patriotism in 
the reader. The book is one of the best of this prolific writer’s 
numerous works, and will be in great demand at holiday sea- 
son, The covers of these books are very attractive and novel, 
being partly blue and p&rtly gray, with gold impressions of 
the Grand Army and Confederate veteran badges, under a wreath 
of olives. A number of illustrations represent certain scenes viv- 
idly, and help to Iend attractiveness to the narrative. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


It was after the publication of Chz/de Harold that Byron 
“awoke one morning and found himself famous.” This m is 
written in the style in which he was a master, and in it he has 
never been excelled. Deseriptions and reflections are woven 
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together through the cantos, the poem embodying the substance of 
Byron's philosophy. It is the —— that gives more credit to 
him as a man than any other, gh in this, as in his other works, 
he takes a somewhat gloomy view of life. The poem has 

of great beauty, rising in places to sublimity, and has p 

been qnoted more than any other metrical production of the 
nineteenth century. Lovers of this great poem will be glad to 
know that it has been published in the Laurel Crowned series. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00,) 


One of the most noticeable art books of the season is /deals of 
Beauty containing fac-similes of new paintings in water-colors by 
Maud pe and poems of beauty, love, virtue, and 
tenderness of woman, by various poets, illustrated by Joseph M. 
Gleeson and other artists. Miss Humphrey has given consider- 
able time to the study of art and published several works that 
have been well received by the public. In the present work she 
essays a new line—the painting of adult heads—and the execution 
of the figures shows that she is still ad ing in her art. There 
are six female heads—Marguerite (frontispiece), Pauline, Grace, 
Inez, Molly,-and Maud, each taking one of the. pages (twelve by 
fifteen a half inches) of the volume. The poems illustrated 
include, “O My Love's Like a Red, Red Rose,” by Burns; “ She 
Walks in Beauty,” by Byron; “At the Church Gate,” by Thackeray, 
“Believe Me if all those Endearing,” by Moore ; “ Annabel Lee,” 
by Poe; “Evelyn Hope,” by Browning; “ Virtue,” by Herbert, 
and others. It is one of the most acceptable gift books of the 
season. ‘Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


A story entitled 4 Lost Hero, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
and Herbert D. Ward, relates in a dramatic way the adventures 
of a small boy and a ragged negro in saving an excursion train 
at the time of the great earthquake at Summerville. The body 
of the brave colored man who sacrificed himself to save others was 
never found. What boy reading the tale will not feel a thrill of 
admiration at this poor ragged man’s deed! The story was 
originally published in The Youth's Companion. Frank T. Merrill 
contributed the illustrations, many of which are striking. The 
book is bound in cloth with scrolls and leaves in nm, and a 
res wreath and lettering in gilt. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

1.50.) 


A beautiful | id of a little brook of the Hartz mountains has 
been translated from the German by Florence M. Cronise. It is 
called the Princess Jise, and tells how her Royal Highness, 
charmed by the flattery and delightsome promises of the devil, is 
carried into his court in the Brocken and there learns to what sel- 
fish and disagreeable uses she is to be put. She slips away and 
glides though a dark passage and down the steep ravine into the 

where she becomes a humble worker who shuns — 
tion and busies herself constantly for the good of others. It is 
one of the most beautiful gift- books of the season. (Albert 
Scott & Co., Chicago. 1.25.) 





I am much pleased with the new form of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. It is much more convenient for reading, and for pre- 
servation. The giving of a special primary number is a step in 
the right direction, and I believe will be gratefully received and 
encouraged. ELNORA 

Prin. Training School, Alma, Mich. 
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ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURN ITURE 


N THE WORLD 


ANDREWS 
Globes, Tel- 
lurians. 

Maps, Charts 
of all kinds. 

Blackboards 
Dustiess 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New and Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 


74 &2 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
AnprREws & Co., 152 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 





Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail t correspond with 
ustaiogtlinn ten cokers te “ oan please you. 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION. 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 

PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 
Adopted by the U. 8.Government. Complete Catalogue 

Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
$4 East 14th Street, New YORK. GRAND Rapips, Micn 


GIFFORD’S AIR-TICHT ~<a 
The only air-tight Ink- : 

well made. Can be easi- 

¥ — to any school 





Sample, p’st-pd., 25cs. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspen- 
ding Ring. 
Sample, 25 cents. 
SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached toany school desk. Sample, 25 cents. 


Erasers, Gl Ma) Charts, Slate 
ition Binckboards. Standard School 


Dnstiogs Crayons, 
and Com 
Shades, E' 
Descriptive per and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen. Sch’l Furn’h’s, 
24 STATE ST., ‘ALBANY, N. ¥. 
1 E. 18th Street, N. Y. Crry. 5 Somerset Street, Boston, 





THE “ORION” DESK. 


PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 


2" SEND FOR’ CATALOGUE. _4e9 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t.,N.Y¥. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA. 


Manitowoc Mfg. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


ana SCHOOL DESK. 


Write for cuaeingee 
prices ay > > ing your 
° Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
supplied with paratus for ELECTRICAL 
TESTING and SRPASUnEMENT 








aiaiatels jafafale Arne 


RHEOSTAT, OR RESISTANCE Box.—Cheapest and best. 
‘ ies abreast of the times in this branch of science 
eac 
for our circular—‘“Is the Schoo, DyNamMo a 


This Dichooer are a ay of modern Physical In- 
struments and Chemical A ratus. IMPORTERS of 
Glass and Porcelain Ware. i Goods, etc., directly 
from the best factories in Euro 

Catalogue and special net pr’ ces on any articles re- 
quired in your work. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
141 and 143 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STATUARY ess 


pedaonin woos Art Studies 


and ae ram 
C. HENNECKE CO., MiLWAUKEE, Wis. 


Descriptived vampbletFREE 
@no0 207 WasaSnH Avenue CHICAGO 





SCHOOL & GHURGH FURNITURE 


A.C. ELLIOTT &CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE : 
9 West i 4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
=~ Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
’ PURE CHEMICALS, 


EW-ILLUSTRATED PRICED Cars ALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


Unmountéd Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art embracing reproductions 
of famous ori foal paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Lanters slides to or. 
der. md 15 cents for 18 
catalogue and 1890 sup} lement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“yome Famous us Paintings and their Homes.” 
‘Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Tue JouRNAL. 





etc. 





‘*‘AMERICAN WOODS.” 
A book on Woods, containing actual 
i and autkentic specimens. 


Send for circulars,—mention JoURNAL 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


, 








a 


EAGLEN® 22 


STAN DARD 
PENCILS. 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 
ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 
Py 32 


22 


or Sketch’g. Free ‘Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 
Corresp ples sent on application. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. ¥. 








ESTERBROOKS PENS 





LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, New York. 
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THE BRST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 















Supplementary Racfors & we being: tag largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the segues 
fa Coi. Parker, at . Mass., 0 ee ee Se ee The f 
po DOOKS are good, — supplement work of oth tn quaous 
press mail 
WooD’sS NATURAL HISTORY READERS. by apres, postpaid 
Reader. Short and stories about Common Domestic Animals . 20 2% 
> at Reneep Sbort and stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, s x . = 
Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild = = 
Fourth Reader. | The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the’ Mole, Ox, Horse, pe pa 
Fifth Reader. Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, et ha 65 
Sixth Reader. era Goamase, “Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly war 
Sponges, ete. 5A 65 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 
Stories from History . ° 36 
m Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 -~, 2 
i Middle Ene land, from 1188 to 1603 , ‘2 2 
4 from 1604 to 1884 . 52 62 
PHILIPS’ CEOCRAPHICAL READERS. 
1. First Steps. path. ° 27 2 
2 Le dar ig Part ° ° ° ° 20 36 
3. England, Physical eng Political ° ° ° ° 36 43 
4. British Isles, British North America, and Australasia . . be 65 
5. Barope, FS Physical and Political 63 7 
6. The World. A series of voy 8 and travels in Asia, Atma, America, 
Polynesia. With Ap 72 








BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
Her Last Remark was “SCISSORS.” 


You remember the Old Story, of course. 
Scissors is also ey lasest thing we have to 















Int d requests 9 ~4 customers we have placed 
on the market 3 line of school scissors, which we believe will sat- 
isfy all ordinary demands, both service and price being considered. 

* Daisy ” scissors has ‘black handles and very blunt points, but is 

“i. tool for the price at which itis sold, The other, known as the 

B. Co.” scissors is a superior article and fitted for any work which 








may be uired of it in the school-room. All of these goods are of 
solid steel, well riveted and ape a to stand the wear and tear to 
which they would naturally be subjected in the hands of little children. 
The points are so rounded as to e them perfectly safe. 

PRICE. POSTAGE. 








oe ay - - = +§ 80 

me mt © dozen, - ° - §.....%4 
~ Psa each. - - - 5S free. 
~ Pe B. Co.,” pec dozen, - - 1.25 «34 





at New York Offi Room 22, Clinton H Astor 
PA awe. les. . - 


WILTON BRADLEY GO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD. 
Replete with Beautifal Pictures «nd Fascinating Stories. 


ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
AND NOW READY, 


The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 























Ser 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC - - Price, $0.50) PICTORIAL WORLD - ~-_ - Price, $0.50 
HOLLY LEAVES - - - - 9 .60| BLACK & WHITE - - - ” 50 
YULETIDE- - - - - ~ - ART ANNUAL- - - ee 15 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX ‘ 50 | LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English - 1.00 
LADY'S PICTORIAL - - - > . ‘50 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Fiench “ 1.00 






THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF 
THE MOST SUPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
CHARMING, BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL. 
For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
ImPoORTERS ano Exporters of Newsparers, Periovicacs, ano Booxs, 
Nos. 83 and 85 DUANE STREET,N NEW YORK, one door East of Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for an: any y Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


































Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
be put on over old plaster and 

are especially desirable for Schools, 
Stores, Churches, Ea, Sayhane, and Offices. Send for 


















STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 


For KINDERGARTENS | 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful mel 
ody. This is the best possible collection ¢f songs for 
little children, 


IT CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 

MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONGS OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 

SONGS OF HOME. 

SONGS OF THE FARM. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


95 Large Pages. Strongly Bound. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $:. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 


Late Sower, Potts 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. in Two Books, com - 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Mon Nor. Union o' 
——-: U0 System of Indust. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





A Competent Teacher 


or other person well posted in literature, 
is wanted 


TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


on the share plan. Our seventh an- 
nual catalogue lists over 1,000 publica- 
tions in speciad library binding. Each 
library i 3 supplied with a lock and key 
cabinet. 00 already established. Will 
guarantee aco Apply at once. 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 









WA N T E D } STUDENTS AND 

* TEACHERS who 
are energetic to represent our Associations. We 
have over 100 Students, School Teachers, Super- 
intendents and Principals of Schools now en- 
gaged, and they average to earn over $100 per 
month each, where they devote their whole time 
to our work. A few earn as high as $400 per 
month. Many teachers say they will never again 
enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. Best of reference required. 
For circulars and terms 


Address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Common Words Difficult to to Spell, 


ractical i 
am 2s ay b words whlch experience bas 








commo; 
Sree — ike y to be m 
ed by prominent 1TH, --.% eta. pont paid, crs cts. 
jad’a., Pa. 


James H. PENXIMAN, 4322 Sansom a 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


Among the interesting French books and 
calendars appropriate for the holidays, are 
Balzac’s Complete Works, Les Miserables, 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, Notre-Dame de 
Paris, with nearly 200 illustrations by Bieler, 
M and i  Quatrevingt-Treize, 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer and calendars 
for 1892. Unusually attractive > conan 
designs in rich colors containing daily 
tations from standard French authors. Phe 
more recent French publications in the list 
are Mon Oncle et Mon Cure ; crowned by 
the French academy; by Jean de la Brete; 
Cosia, et Le Royaume du Dahomey, by 
Michael Durand; Contes et Nouvelles, by 
Guy de Maupassant; Deux Artistes en 
Voyage, by Comte de Vervins ; First Course 
in French Conversation, Recitation and 
Reading, by Prof. Charles P. Du Croquet, 
and The French Verb, by Prof. Schele de 
Vere. An entirely new book in harmony 
with the most advanced system of language 
teaching. A complete catalogue embracing 
the best classical and contemporaneous 
French literature will be mailed on applica- 
tion to Mr. William R. Jenkins, . publisher, 
bookseller and stationer, 851 Sixth avenue. 
New York. 


e 

Those that have been abroad are well 
aware that few more satisfactory souvenirs 
of travel can be obtained, than a set of ar- 
tistic photographs; and those that have 
stayed at home know equally well the de- 
light of looking, as we may say, “through 
the eye of the Sun,” at the beautiful scenes 
unvisited in person; at the ancient and 
modern works of art, the masterpieces in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which 
adorn the galleries of the Old World. Un- 
painted photographs of all these attractive 
subjects, together with .repraductions of 
the bestmodern ‘engravings, etchings, and 
views from all parts of the world, may be 
obtained of the Soule Photograph Coy 338 
Washington street, Boston. And we ad- 
vise all art lovers to send ten cents for cat- 
alogues of 7,000 subjects, issued by this 
company. 


A beautiful volume, which is literally one 
of nature’s own books, is published by Mr. 
R. B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. It is en- 
titled “ American Woods,” and contains act- 
ual and authentic specimens of various 
woods mounted in the most beautiful shape. 
Mr. Hough makes a specialty of prepara- 
tions of woods for microscope and stereop- 
ticon, and wooden cards for invitations, 
calling cards, etc. 


Do you want minerals, rocks, fossils, 
casts of fossils, geological relief maps, stuffed 
animals, and skins, mounted skeletons, 
anatomical models, invertebrates, or any- 

‘thing of that nature for use in your stheat 9 
They may all be obtained at Doctor Ward’s 
natnral science establishment of mineralogy, 
geology, paleontology, osteology, zoology 
and anatomy, in Rochester, N. 


e 
The New American Teachers’ Agency 
had the past year a large number of vacan- 
cies reporte¢—more than it was able to fill, 
for want of the right teacher to recommend. 
Every kind of a teacher is wanted, to regis- 
ter at once and be prepared for the flood of 
vacancies sure to come this year. Center of 
business, near the center of population of 
the U.S. Address (with stamp) for infor- 
mation C. B. Ruggles & Co., Palace 
Hotel Building, Room C, 237 Vine St., Cin- 
cinnati} O. 
* 
VaN HouTeEN’s Cocoa—“ Once tried, 
always used.” 
2 


Is your blood pure? Take BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 








TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS 


— TO — 


WASHINCTON, 


D. C., 


AND 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 


MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, 
AT 11 A.M. 
S road 
Rate, $12.50.) Sumer reruming at Broad 


$II.0O (Not including the above.) 
Returning Wed d 30, 189x. 


(Including Dinner going and 


D bh 





as 


OLD POINT COMFORT, YA. 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, i891, 
AT 8 A.M. 

Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Thursday, December 31, 181. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 





BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 


Ticker Orrices, PennsyLvanta Rartroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street ; 1 Astor House - 
435 Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 134 East 125th Street ; Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 

Ticket Orrices PennsyLvaniA Raitroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 
Office Brooklyn Annex, adjoining Fulton Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 
open from 6.30 A.M, until 11.00 P.M. daily; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 

Ticket Orrices PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER Station at Jersey City. Newark, New Brunswick, 


Elizabeth, Trenton and 789 Broad Street, Newark, 





For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 


GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
H. M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, 


General Passenger Agent. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 


Asst. Gen, Passenger Agent. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 2 MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL 48 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 





GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of d ~~ tee nutri- 
tion, and by a careful aprecotna oO! 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Sas om our 
breakfast tables with a seicarte flavoured bev: 
which may save us many heavy Yaoctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that . 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
oo h to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 

subtle maladies are float - us to attack 
pan there is a weak poi We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by Keeping 0 Ee well ‘—— 
with pure bi anda proper! y nourished fram 
“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made a, with boiling water or milk, Sold only 
in half- ws labelled thus : 
JAMES Et SEPPS& °., o eens athic Chemists, 

ondon, England. 


ape Se perfect nec 





WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP 


the Skin, Scalp and ‘ omplexion. The 

= of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 

D sts or sent a7 ‘mall 0c. A Sample 

28 page Book n Dermatology and 

Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin Scalp, Nervous 

pombe Biood Diseases and their treatment, seit 

sealed on receipt of 1@c.; also Disfigure 

iii ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts. Indi alni k 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness: 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 


Nha 
‘“HN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


123 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special and sotentiie branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge uires the most aeeurete 
anical construction to 


iccess and 
every facility 1 for this class “of work, I can 
pable ‘as consistent with 


nHaving first 


class w “1 ESTABLISHED 1868. 


-|Dr. W. d. STBWART 862 W. 28 St., H.Y. 





SECOND-HAND MAGIC LANTERNS & SLIDES 


4 al 


fClectre Medica te: Lanterns 


eones 
Roll oven &c.NE 
Gere haters OTe 


“TJARBACH'S STANDARD AMERICAN 
ore === BANNER MAGIC LANTERN 
Surrennsg 


BALE 
F508 Fiivert 81.,Pbiis..Pa 


Both as 
py palit o 





Waldstein’s Acoustic Cane 


CHANG 
and the Invisible Ear Cornets 


DEAFNESS. ssesieiscusicies conse 


afflicted. Also the finest assortment of 
Field, Marine, and Opera Glasses, 
Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Etc. 
Catalogue sent on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WALDSTEIN, 41 Union Sq., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeacHERS Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. » Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES | FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


1 rent tee 


376 Gomen Pi., New Poy i 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, [)).; 402 Richardson 
Spring “St., Los Angeles, Portland 


Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., , Ore. 





ALBANY TEAC 


HERS’ AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 


situations. No charge to 
Registration free to January wt. 

w. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., 

H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 


School Officers. 
Send stamp for Application Form. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 





WANTED: LA 


DY TEACHERS. 


asic in Seminar Hie aud Colteges, 628) and home v0 $100; i'for' Grade Work below the high scbeol, $40 to 
$0 pe 


cor mom! 
c. J. ALBERT, m'g'r, The School 


& College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers see! 
those w 


se wishing t change stan | (Palnco Cc. 


B. RUGGLES S. Co 
Hotel B’id’g.) med 237 ‘V 


Street, 
NCINNATI OHIO. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teach 


9 
ers 
Introduces to 
rior 


pam Governesses forevery RR 
tion ; recommends good schools to en on 
on or address _- 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





23 Union Square, New York. 


Rioning will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
with advertisers. 





Agency 
coneyes, gcucols, and mats ators, su- 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUREAU 


For f 
salaries, or change © ~—_q 


ive Association, 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Sivowen, Manager. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
u STRIVE ASSOCIATION. 


DGOOD, 
NEW YORK CITY.” 


Keeps track of thee BEST 
TEACHERS in all branches. 
NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 

2 W. 14th 8t., New York 














THE NEW A AMERICAN TEAC 
large n acancies re} 


ber of vi 
. Every kind 
to come 


vacancies sure 
. 8. Address (with stamp) ior mrormation, 
(Palace Hotel Build 


lation ot 
C. B. RUGGLES & Cv., 


ERS’ ACENCY. 

more than it Wen ate to OR, Ser vont 
r is wanted, to register at once and be 
this year. Center of business, near the centre of 


ling.) Room C, 237 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 


ofa. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. | =*t4Ri3agED mx 





Good teachers wanted 


for important vacancies. 





Send stamp for blanks to 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





E 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING, $1.00. 


Read the Treining fe woul JAMES P. DOWNS 
Prospectus Free. 


M 
a ee Publisher, 


R55. 243 243 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


$1925 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Educational Fun 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Particulars mailed for 10 cts. 
Address, 


Lock Box 890, PITTSBURGH, PA 





KATE FIELD’S 


WASHINGTON. 


$2.00 a year; 5 cents a copy. 
“It is the brightest Weekly in America,” 


Send FIFTY CENTS to 39 Corcoran 
Building, Washington, D. C., and you will 
get it every week for 3 Months. If you send 
before December 15, you will receive in 
addition a fine Lithograph of its Editor, 


KATE FIELD. 





HE publishers of THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if aames of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen caylee. 








BRYANT & 


STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


bas = STANDARD RD INSTITUTION. gx ant: the | the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


elegant full page a mailed FREE. 


t Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
3 New Yor 


iD SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


Prof 

Musicians, of bots both exe, for Catversitcn Cot 

Se ae, ant — urches. Circulars 

ot recommended to 

parents. Selling and rentin a ey of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


’ TEACH ERS ARE INTRODUCED | 


To SCH O01 - 








a BALWER 
\ _N® 7@ OFARBORN ST Chicago. | 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Estabhshed 1855. 
8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sera BOSTON, Bee 


MH A a, 
lication. 


Oct aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL *¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents 


of the State who in- 
tend to teach in 


the Public Sebools of the State. 


2 Diplomas 


these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in 


Bobools of the State 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


recommenda ‘or appo 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION. —A person mast bo ot least 16 years 
an examina- 


of good mora metic 
thonat the Pay OH entered tn Arithmetic and Grammar, 
}—y- —r ae ra can be quae 5 in a 
in Geography, 


wrecks, also Read writ 
ing aa TY Spelling t ans. 


A DIPLOMA froma Colleae, H 
departmen 


School, Acad- 
= or Academic it of pt 


nion School, a 

issioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the At we examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of "Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 


the use of text- end Sasa. eas wee 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


eae BY 


For particulars co: 
for circulars to the Princi, 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLeax, LL.B 
Buffalo..... Seccsoces James M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Francis J. CHEney, Pa. D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Jno. M. Mruwn, A.M. 
...FRan«k 8. Capsn, Pa.D. 
... JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
... BE. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
«.»...-Fox Hoipsx, LL.B. 
Tos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


the several schools send 
as follows: 


Persons gootusting & Ly teachers’ A. Goes 
tiftcate of proficiency fre be pela 
wapeate sf of a 4 from the necipal of the * 
the followin eeu) matters for the Normal 
nt ject complete 


and Poll- 
teal Geography, American Civil Govern. 
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Pus.isHep WeexkLy AT @.50 A YEAR. 





Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. 

Terms for Our Publications; 
Per year. 
$2.50 

1,00 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, -~ - - 
Primary Bhitlen, Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 
TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Iilus- 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 
eH iky es 8 eS 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - 
Club Rates on Application. 
Please send remittances by draft on N. Y. 
Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address ail 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th S8t.,) NEW YORK: 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., | J. L. HAMMETT, 
185 Wabash Av., Chicago, U.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. J. Coaritoow, Mgr. Advertwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


Do You OWE FOR THE JOURNAL? 


As has been seen for the last few weeks 
the publishers are making extraordinary 
efforts to improve THE JOURNAL in every 

ible way. The new size and type have a 
fost of admirers. Of course these extra 
efforts have largely increased the cost of 
publishing the paper, and as the price re- 
mains the same this cost can only be made 
up by a much larger list of subscribers, and 
increased promptness in paying bills. 


1.25 





IN THIS PAPER 


we send a bill to every one who has not 
paid up. A prompt remittance will save us 
the trouble of sending again, and you the 
annoyance of receiving repeated bills. The 
expense of publishing THE JOURNAL is 
necessarily paid in cash from week to week, 
and though we are ready to oblige subscrib- 
ers by waiting a short time, yet we must 


continue to urge prompt payment, in ad-| yy 


vance. 


» 

Several subscribers have written asking 
why they receive the Primary SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. The heading is changed with 
this issue. It should THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL—Monthly Primary Edition. As 
was explai in the Aug. 29 issue the 
last number in each month would contain 
eight pages extra and be devoted largely to 
primary methods. This has met with much 
favor both from the regular subscribers,and 
those who take the monthly edition only at 
$1.00 a year. 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 


wee aaa * ee" 





Strona 


Complying with general re- 


quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


uickly Soluble, 
AS y 


easant Coating, 

completely disguising the 

taste of the Pill without in any : 

way impairing its efficacy. 
ice 25 cents a Box. 

New York Canal Street. 








oo} yet since Au 
so | added nearly 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS !! 


Look through this great issue from end 


to end. Examine it critically. Try the 
methods! Use the recitations and dia- 
logues! Where can you find an equal 


amount of fresh, helpful material from the 
best writers for only a $1.00 a year? Tell 
your friends of the paper. Help in a 
substantial way. $1.00 a year; two or more 
new subscribers at 80 centseach. Will you 
send one, at least ? 


This week we record 270 mew subscribers 
to THE JOURNAL. This is the best week 
st when, in one week, we 

new names. 
* 

This issue contains 44 pages including a 
handsome colored cover. It is the largest 
Christmas issue of ay educational paper 
ever published, that we know of. Note the 
other educationals and see how THE JOUR- 
NAL surpasses them in every way, and espe- 
cially in the large amount of practical mate- 
rial for use in the school-room. 


* 

“ Take time by the forelock.” Remem- 
ber the Two Christmas Holiday Pleas- 
ure Tours to Washington, D. C., and Old 
Point Comfort, Va., Tendered by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
teachers and their friends of New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and vicin- 
ity. These excursion parties leave New 
York, Monday, Dec. 28, 1891, at 11 A. M., 
for Washington, and at 8 A. M. for Old 
Point Comfort, Va., returning Wednesday, 
December 30, and Thursday, December 31, 
respectively, thus bringing you home for 
New Year’s Day. Booking officers for 
tours: 849 Broadway near 14th Street; 1 
Astor House; 435 Broadway; 944 Broad- 
way ; 134 East 125th Street ; Cortland and 
Debrosses Street Ferries, New York ; 860 
Fulton Street cor. Clinton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn Annex, and 4 Court Street and 98 
Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. Passenger 
station at Jersey City, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, Elizabeth, Trenton, and 789 Broad 
Street, Newark. 

& 


You will be interested to learn that 
essrs. James McCreery & Co., Broadway 
and 11th Street, New York, have assorted 
from their general stock all incomplete lines 
of dress goods, remarking the lot at liberal 
reductions in price—for this week. The 
stock includes an immense variety of plaids 
of Scotch, French, and English make, in 
both gay and subdued colorings. High- 
land dian plaids for young peo Ie. Heavy 
Crepon, Bedford'Cord, Normandie tuck, and 
other favorite styles, at lowest prices. Irish 
Frieze, Scotch tweed, and fancy Cheviots in 
mottled effects. Soft tufted Camel’s Hair, 
in eccentric weaves and large designs, for 
wraps. 
. 


Charts that are truly educational helps 
have always been welcomed by wide-awake 
teachers and enterprising school comm. ttees. 
Many such articles have proved unsatisfac- 
tory in the past, but a really helpful device 
has always found favor. The primary read- 
ing charts prepared by Miss Emma J. Todd 
and Supt. W. B. Powell, A. M., to accom- 
pany the normal course in reading, is a 
series of 48 charts designed especially to 
aid in teaching children to read. All other 
thoughts are subservient to this. The 
charts are of convenient size, beautifully 
illustrated, a printed and strongly 
bound. Any school contemplating the pur- 
chase of such aids, will surely desire to see 
these new candidates for favor. For 
information concerning these publications, 
also concerning the “ normal course in read- 
ing,” address Messrs. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, 31 East 17th St., New York. 





ee 


What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam. 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. I: 
originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com. 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whois 
system. N.B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


PEARS’ SOAP] 


is the MOST ELEGANT 
TOILET SOAP 

In THD WoRLyD. 

Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations, 

















DRY GOODS. 





SALE OF DRESS GOODS. 


We have assorted from the general 
stock all incomplete lines of Dress 
Goods, remarkisg the lot at liberal 
reductions in price—On Sale this 
Week:i 

An immense variety of Plaids of 
Scotch, French, and English make, in 
both gay and subdued colorings. 

Highland Clan Plaids for young 
people. Heavy Crepon, Bedford Cord, 
Normandie Tuck and other favorite 
styles, at lowest prices. 

Irish Frieze, Scotch Tweed, and 
Fancy Cheviots in mottled effects. 

Soft tufted Camel’s Hair, in eccen- 
tric weaves and large designs, for 
wraps. 

Specialties in the Basement : 

40 inch all-wool Bedford Cord at 75 
cents per yard. 

42 inch all-wool Brocaded Bedford 
at 85 ceats per yard. 

40 inch all-wool French Checks at 
50 cents per yard, and many other 
bargains. 


James MoCreery & (0,, 


BROADWAY @ Ilirn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





AN INVALUABLE HELP FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 
A collection of the most interesting modern French 
Novels, . ee ated 
choice home —— Comedies 


by amateurs. arranged 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 Nos., $2.00; per No. 25 Cts 


For examination half with privilege of return- 
pr dy Fe Esa a yee Peony Bled people copy 


BERLITZ & CO., Pubs., Madison Sq., N. Y. 





FREADERS will confer a favor by men 
THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with 
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ute Ss. 
of UO OKI 
BLOOM edb 
Cuticura 


MORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN ANDSCALP, 


H° whether itching, burning, bleeding, - 
ted, pim ’ 
—y of hair, Y scro! us, hereditary, 
con , : 
Comically. and the Curicuna 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuricuRA, the 
Skin Cure, RA SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier a and 4 Resor- 
wat of are ay tt the 1 
umor " 
py end all other remedies fail. CuTICURA 
REMEDIES are the i blood and skin 
urifiers, and daily more great cures of 
blood and skin diseases than all other rem: 





SUC. 
combined. CESS. It SOOTHES the GUMS 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURBA, 50c.: SOAP, | ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 

2e.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug | best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
and Chemical Mass. every par Be sure and ask “ Mrs. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Discases.”’ bd ayy mp. and take no other kind. 

Plpiea, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CuTicuRa Soap. 4 - 





Backac weakness and rhev- 
Thoms ware 


brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


great} once for a trial order to the old reliable 


one minute by the cele- 


Do not forget—in these cold days, that 
The Great American Tea Co. is offering 
the most extraordinary bargains in fine teas, 
which stand for quality among the choicest 
ever imported. Seldom has anything like it 
ever been known in quality,prices, premiums, 
and discounts. It is a chance of a life-time ; 
inducements are offered in premiums and 
discounts to introduce and get orders for 
new teas just received, picked from the 
select tea gardens of China and Japan, none 
but the highest grade leaf being used, and 
all guaranteed absolutely pure. Send at 


Great American Tea Co., 31-33 Vesey street, 
New York. 
2. 


During the Teething Period, 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
MILLIONS of 


FIFTY MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
1 the CHILD, SOFTENS 


It isan old truth that“ the blood is the life.” 
It is equally a truth—though perhaps not 
so old a one—that Bovinine furnishes to the 
system all the constituents needed for mak- 





DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 


board. Suocessful when all remedies fail. SME REE 


quly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of 


ing new and pure blood. Bovinine, in all 
conditions of weakness, and _ especially 
when dyspepsia makes life a burden, is cer- 
tainly invaluable. It should be used with 
infants that are white and bloodless, with 





THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 


PRIMARY issOne,” Saran ¥ Griswold, ook Co. Nor- and during convalescence from illness. 
mal; “COLOR AND Fi ” Josephine C. Locke; “Sct |“ Nutrition is the basis of life. 
ENCE LESSONS,” Edw. G. Howe; and other articles 
by best writers, en. methods to . 
primary work. 1 year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. 
IMPORTANT. 


Kindergarten Pub, Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago 


children that do not thrive and are puny and 
feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers, 





COMPOUND INTEREST ssi 
Joan 2 
Seth peer a er 





“| When visiting New York City, sav: " 
xpeess ond Catrings Hive, end se US thet 
bd 1k, 4g it $1 and 
a! ; an 

day European plan. Elevators and 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

and railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford.Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 




















ce Ee BLOOD 1s 
THE LIFE.” 





ness, and especially when Dys 


BOVININE with infants that are white and bloodless, with chil- 
dren that do not thrive and are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nurs- 
Use BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 


ing mothers, 
“Nutrition is the basis of Life.” 


BOVININE 


new and pure blood. Use BOVININE in all conditions of Weak- 


FuURNISHES to the system all the 
constituents needed for making 


pepsia makes life a burden. Use 








ADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


a of Deliatone Son. cand your coder. Ibs. Fine 
feolge of and tg ey Uoautatuh premitme eres 
copes aad wowents. The most e bargains 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 

PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 





Headache 


Usually results from a deranged stomach or 
a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a bricf time, relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 
the demand for them is universal. 

“I have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and indigestion, and though I 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, | never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely 
cured me.” — Benjamin .Harper, Plymouth, 
Montserrat, W. L. 

“A long sufferer from headache, I was 


CURED BY 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” — Emma Keyes, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For.the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartie 
Pills are the most efficient medicine | ever 
used.”’—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 
ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convinced that Ayer's 
Pills are the best. They never fail torelieve 
my bilious attacks in a short time; and I am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
the use of these Pills, than has been the case 
with any other medicine I have tried.” — 
H. 8. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 











Musical, far eoundmg, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY. RY: | “IS26™ 


Description and prices on application 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Reesmens, Mb. 
PorChurches Schools, ac. BELLS 

ME. PEALS. 
Price & terms ame paper. 
Cee eee pully warranted: 
and Prices. 


Write for Catalogve 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 








The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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| Success Already Assured 


A Great Catalogue 
Over 2,000 are described 
in the a of our Des- 
criptive ec. These are 

ublished separately. The sub- 
ects are: 


1. Reading 
2. Supplementary Reading 
thmetics 


. ng 

. Ancient Language 

. Modern Language 

. Science 

* Phitocophy, Psychol 

b josop! ychology, etc. 

. Civics pwd Economics 
edagogy, Records, etc. 

. Elocution 

. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which interest you. 


American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


HARPER'S INDUCTIVE 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Volumes already issued are 
An Inductive Latin Primer, 
An Inductive Latin Method, 
An inductive Greek Method, 
and Caesar's Gallic War. 
These will be followed by 
Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid: An 
Inductive Greek Primer; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; Cic- 
ero’s Orations; Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Latin; Latin 
Prose Composition; Homer’s 
lliad; Supplementary Greek 
Reading and Greek Prose 
Composition. 


The career of a Text-book has seldom 
opened under conditions more favor. 
able than those attending the pupb- 
lication of 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer 


For young students. 


By Dr. W. R. Harper, President of 


the University of Chicago, and Issac B. Burcgss, A.M., 


Boston Latin School. 


Cloth, 12mo, 424 pages, $1.00. 


A pamphlet of one hundred advance pages of this 
work created widespread interest and was eagerly sought 


for. 


So favorable was the impression it produced that in 


very many places the book was adopted before publication, 
the advance pages being used meanwhile with gratifying 


results. 


THE BOOK IS NOW READY. 


It is one of a series of Latin and Greek text-books of a novel and higly interesting char- 
acter on which Dr. Harper of the University of Chicago has been engaged—books which, it is 
believed, mark a new era in classical study and teaching in America. 


NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE PRIMER ARE 


A strictly inductive treatment. 

A series of inductive lessons in English Grammar. 

The pupil’s work based strictly upon the con- 
nected text of Caesar. 

Frequently recurring Review Lessons. 

Grammar reduced to a minimum and introduced 
slowly. 


Word for word English parallels to fix in the pu- 
pil’s mind pronunciation, word order and vocab- 


ulary. 
Introduction of conversation upon the text. 
Pictorial illustrations of objects mentioned in 
the text. 
Systematic and thorough instruction in reading 
Latin by taking in its meaning in the order of 
the original 
All the English-Latin exercises based directly 
on the text. 


Specimen copies of Harpers Inductive Latin Primer will be mailed to any address on receipt of 


$1.00. Correspondence with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 
Savorable terms made known on application, 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


See first page. 


Please mention ScHooL JOURNAL. 


Specially 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges, 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. 
owth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 


tions treated are the routes and 


importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





CoPIES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


Among the ques- 


CHICAGO. 


American Book Company 
DRAWING ico cr Drawine, 


complete in three numbers, is suc- 
cessful. Nothing succeeds like 
success. 20c. each. The set with 
Teachers’ Manual sent for 5c. 
Send for circular. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 











Minerals, 

Rocks, 

“ossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 


WARD’S 


Natural Science Establishment. 


Mineralogy, Geology, Paleontology, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


Mounted 
Skeletons, 


Anatomical 


Geological Relief 
Maps. 


Models, 
Invertebrates. 


Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Send for Circular. 











